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CHAPTER XVII. 


A sunxy midsummer day. There was such 
a thing sometimes, even in Coketown. 

Seen from a distance ,in such weather, 
Coketown lay shrouded ina haze of its own, 
which appeared impervious to the sun’s rays. 
You only knew the town was there, because 
you knew there could have been no such 
sulky blotch upon the prospect without a 
town. A blur of soot and smoke, now con- 
fusedly tending this way, now that way, now 
aspiring to the vault of heaven, now murkily 
creeping along the earth, as the wind rose 
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However, the Coketowners were so patri- 
otic after all, that they never had pitched 
their property into the Atlantic yet, but on 
the contrary, had been kind enough to take 
mighty good care of it. So there it was, in 
> _ yonder ; and it increased and multi- 
plied. 

The streets were hot and dusty on the 
summer day, and the sun was so bright that 
it even shone through the heavy vapour 
drooping over Coketown, and could not be 
looked at steadily. Stokers emerged from 
low underground doorways into factory yards, 
and sat on steps, and posts, and palings, 
wiping their swarthy visages, and contem- 
plating coals. The whole town seemed to be 
| frying in oil. There was a stifling smell 


and fell, or changed its quarter : a dense form-|of hot oil everywhere. The steam-engines 
less jumble, with sheets of cross light in it,|shone with it, the dresses of the Hands 
that showed nothing but masses of darkness : | were soiled with it, the mills throughout their 





—Coketown in the distance was suggestive 
of itself, though not a brick of it could be 
seen. 

The wonder was, it was there at all. It 
had been ruined so often, that it was amazing 
how it had borne so many shocks. Surely 
there never was such fragile china-ware as 
that of which the millers of Coketown were 
made, Handle them never so lightly, and they 
fell to pieces with such ease that you might 
suspect them of having been flawed before. 
They were ruined, when they were required to 
send labouring children to school ; they were 
ruined, when inspectors were appointed to 
look into their works; they were ruined, when 
such inspectors considered it doubtful whe- 
ther they were quite justified in chopping 
people up with their machinery ; they were 
utterly undone, when it was hinted that per- 
haps they need not always make quite so much 
smoke. Besides Mr. Bounderby’s gold spoon 
which was generally received in Coketown, 
another prevalent fiction was very popular 
there, It took the form of a threat. When- 
ever a Coketowner felt. he was ill-used— 
that isto say, whenever he was not left entirely 


alone, and it was proposed tohold himaccount- | 


able for the consequences of any of his acts—he 
Was sure to come out with the awful menace, 
that he would “sooner pitch his property into 
the Atlantic.” This had terrified the Home 
Secretary within an inch of his life, on several 
occasions, 


many stories oozed and trickled it. The at- 
mosphere of those Fairy palaces was like the 
breath of the simoom ; and their inhabitants, 
wasting with heat, toiled languidly in the 
desert. But no temperature made the melan- 
choly mad elephants more mad or more sane, 
Their wearisome heads went up and down at 
the same rate, in hot weather and cold, wet 
weather and dry, fair weather and foul. 
The measured motion of their shadows on 
the walls, was the substitute Coketown had to 
show for the shadows of rustling woods; while, 
| for the summer hum of insects, it could offer, 
all the year round, from the dawn of Monday 
to the night of Saturday, the whirr of shafts 
and wheels, 

Drowsily they whirred all through this 
sunny day, making the passenger more 
sleepy and more hot as he passed the hum- 
ming walls of the mills. Sun-blinds, and 
sprinklings of water, a little cooled the main 
streets and the shops; but the mills, and 
the courts and alleys, baked at a fierce 
heat. Down upon the river that was black 
and thick with dye, some Coketown boys who 
were at large—a rare sight there—rowed a 
crazy boat, which made aspumous track upon 
the water as it jogged along, while every dip 
of an oar stirred up vile smells, But the sun 
itself, however beneficent generally, was less 
| kind to Coketown than hard frost, and rarely 
‘looked intently into any of its closer regions 
| without engendering more death than life. 
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So does the eye of Heaven itself become an 
evil eye, when incapable or sordid hands are 
interposed between it and the things it looks 
upon to bless, 

Mrs. Sparsit sat in her afternoon apartment 
at the Bank, on the shadier side ofthe frying 
street. Office-hours were over; and at that 
period of the day, in warm weather, she usually 
embellished with her genteel presence,a mana- 
gerial board-room over the public office. Her 
own private sitting-room was a story higher, 
at the window of which post of observation 
she was ready, every morning, to greet Mr. 
Bounderby as he came across the road, with 
the sympathising recognition appropriate to a 
Victim. He had been married now, a year ; 
and Mrs. Sparsit had never released him from 
her determined pity a moment. 

The Bank offered no violence to the whole- 
some monotony of the town. It was another 
red brick house, with black outside shutters, 
green inside blinds, a black street door up 
two white steps, a brazen door-plate, and a 
brazen door handle full stop. It was a size 
larger than Mr. Bounderby’s house, as.other 
houses were from a size to half-a-dozen sizes 
smaller; in all other particulars, it was 
strictly according to pattern. 

Mrs. Sparsit was conscious that by coming 
in the evening-tide among the desks and 
writing implements, she shed a feminine, not 
to say also aristocratic, grace upon the office. 
Seated, with her needlework or netting ap- 
paratus, at the window, she had a self-lauda- 
tory sense of correcting, by her lady-like 
deportment, the rude business aspect of 
the place. With this impression of her 
interesting character upon her, Mrs. Sparsit 
considered herself, in some sort, the Bank 
Fairy. The townspeople who, in their pass- 
ing and re-passing, saw her there, regarded 
her as the Bank Dragon, keeping watch over 
the treasures of the mine. 

What those treasures were, Mrs. Sparsit 
knew as little as they did. Gold and silver 
coin, precious paper, secrets that if divulged 
would bring vague destruction upon vague 
persons (generally, however, people whom 
she disliked), were the chiefitems in her 
ideal catalogue thereof. For the rest, she 
knew that after office-hours, she reigned su- 
preme over all the office furniture, and overa 
locked-up iron room with three locks, against 
the door of which strong chamber the 
light porter laid his head every night, on a 
truckle bed that disappeared at cockcrow. 
Further, she was lady paramount over certain 
vaults in the basement, sharply spiked off 
from communication with the predatory 
world ; and over the relics of the current 
day’s work, consisting of blots of ink, worn- 
out pens, fragments of wafers, and scraps of 
paper torn so small, that nothing interesting 
could ever be deciphered on them when Mrs, 
Sparsit tried. Lastly, she was guardian over a 
little armoury of cutlasses and carbines, ar- 
rayed in vengeful order above one of the official 
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chimney-pieces ; and over that respectable 
tradition never to be separated from a place 
of business claiming to be wealthy—a row of 
fire-buckets—vessels calculated to be of no 
physical utility on any occasion, but observed 
to exercise a fine moral influence, almost equal 
to bullion, on most beholders. 

A deaf serving-woman and the light porter 
completed Mrs, Sparsit’s empire. The deaf 
serving-woman was vabieued to be wealthy; 
and a saying had for years gone about amon 
the lower orders of Coketown, that she woul 
be murdered some night when the Bank was 
shut, for the sake of her money. It was 
generally considered, indeed, that she had 
been due some time, and ought to have fallen 
long ago; but she had kept her life, and her 
situation, with an ill-conditioned tenacity that 
occasioned much offence and disappointment, 

Mrs. Sparsit’s tea was just set for her on a 
pert little table, with its tripod of legs in an 
attitude, which she insinuated after office- 
hours, into the company of the stern, leathern- 
mei long board-table that bestrode the 
middle of the room. The light porter placed 
the tea-tray on it, knuckling his forehead as 
a form of homage. 

“Thank you, Bitzer,” said Mrs. Sparsit. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” returned the light 
porter. He was a very light porter indeed ; 
as light as in the days when he blinkingly 
defined a horse, for girl number twenty. 

“ All is shut up, Bitzer?” said Mrs, Sparsit, 

“ All is shut up, ma’am.” 

“ And what,” said Mrs. Sparsit, pouring 
out her tea, “is the news of the day? 
Anything ?” 

“Well, ma’am, I can’t say that I have 
heard anything particular. Our people are 
a bad lot, ma’am ; but that is no news, un- 
fortunately.” 

“What are the restless wretches doing 
now ?” asked Mrs. Sparsit. 

“ Merely going on in the old way, ma’am. 
Uniting, and leaguing, and engaging to stand 
by one another.” 

“Tt is much to be regretted,” said Mrs. 
Sparsit, making her nose more Roman and 
her eyebrows more Coriolanian in the strength 
of her severity, “that the united masters 
allow of any such class combinations,” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Bitzer. 

“ Being united themselves, they ought one 
and all to set their faces against employing 
any man who is united with any other man,” 
said Mrs. Sparsit. 

“They have done that, ma’am,” returned 
Bitzer ; “but—it rather fell through, ma’am.” 

“TI do not pretend to understand these 
things,” said Mrs. Sparsit, with dignity, “ my 
lot having been originally cast in a widely 
different sphere ; and Mr. Sparsit, as a Powler, 
being also quite out of the pale of any such 
dissensions. I only know that these people 
must be conquered, and that it’s high time 
it was done, once for all.” 

“Yes, ma'am,” returned Bitzer, with a 
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demonstration of great respect for Mrs. ‘that you did object to names being used, and 
Sparsit’s oracular authority. ‘“ You couldn’t | they’re always best avoided.” 


put it clearer, I am sure, ma’am.” 

As this was his usual hour for having a 
little confidential chat with Mrs. Sparsit, and 
as he had already caught her eye and seen 
that she was going to ask him something, 
he made a pretence of arranging the rulers, 
inkstands, and so forth, while that lady went 
on with her tea, glancing through the open | 
window down into the street. 

“ Has it been a busy day, Bitzer?” asked 
Mrs. Sparsit. 

“Not a very busy day, my lady. About 
an average day.” He now and then slided 
into my lady, instead of ma’am, as an_invo- 
luntary acknowledgment of Mrs. Sparsit’s 
personal dignity and claims to reverence. 

“The clerks,” said Mrs. Sparsit, carefully 
brushing an imperceptible crumb of bread and 
butter from her left-hand mitten, “are trust- 
worthy, punctual, and industrious, of course ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, pretty fair, ma’am. With 
the usual exception.” 

He held the respectable office of general 
spy and informer in the establishment, for 
which volunteer service he received a present 
at Christmas, over and above his weekly | 
wage. He had grown into an extremely clear- 
headed, cautious, prudent young man, who | 
was safe to rise in the world. His mind was 
so exactly regulated, that he had no affections | 
or passions. All his proceedings were the | 
result of the nicest ol coldest calculation ; | 
and it was not without cause that Mrs. Sparsit | 
habitually observed of him, that he was a} 
young man of the steadiest principle she had | 
ever known. Having satisfied himself, on | 
his father’s death, that his mother had a right 
of settlement in Coketown, this excellent | 
young economist had asserted that right for | 
her with such a steadfast adherence to the | 





principle of the case, that she had been shut 


up in the workhouse ever since, It must be | 
admitted that he allowed her half a pound of | 
tea a year, which was weak in him: first, | 
because all gifts have an inevitable tendency 
to pauperise the recipient, and secondly, | 
because his only reasonable transaction in | 
that commodity would have been to buy it for | 
as little as he could possibly give, and sell it | 
for as much as he could possibly get ; it hav- | 
ing been clearly ascertained by pnilosophers | 
that in this is comprised the whole duty of | 
man—not a part of man’sduty, but the whole. | 

“Pretty fair, ma’am. With the usual | 
exception, ma’am,” repeated Bitzer. 

“Ah—h !” said Mrs. Sparsit, shaking her ! 
head over her tea-cup, and taking a long gulp. | 

“Mr. Thomas, ma’am, I doubt Mr. Thomas | 
a much, ma’am, I don’t like his ways at! 
all. 
_ “Bitzer,” said Mrs. Sparsit, in a eal 
impressive manner, “do you recollect my | 
having said anything to you respecting 
names ?” 


“ Please to remember that I have a charge 
here,” said Mrs. Sparsit, with her air of 
state. “I hold a trust here, Bitzer, under 
Mr. Bounderby. However improbable both 
Mr. Bounderby and myself might have 
deemed it years ago, that he would ever 
become my patron, making me an annual 
compliment, I cannot but regard him in that 
light. From Mr. Bounderby I have received 
every acknowledgment of my social station, 
and every recognition of my family descent, 
that I could possibly expect. More, far more. 
Therefore, to my patron I will be scrupulously 
true. And I do not consider, I will not con- 
sider, I cannot consider,” said Mrs. Sparsit, 
with a most extensive stock on hand of honor 
and morality, “that I should be scrupulously 
true, if I allowed names to be mentioned 
under this roof, that are unfortunately—most 
unfortunately—no doubt of that—connected 
with his.” 

Bitzer knuckled his forehead again, and 
again begged pardon. 

“No, Bitzer,” continued Mrs. Sparsit, 
“say an individual, and I will hear you; 
say Mr. Thomas, and you must excuse me.” 

“With the usual exception, ma’am,” said 
Bitzer, trying back, “ of an individual.” 

“Ah—h!” Mrs. Sparsit repeated the 
ejaculation, the shake of the head over her 
tea-cup, and the long gulp, as taking up the 
conversation again at the point where it had 
been interrupted. 

“ An individual, ma’am,” said Bitzer, “ has 
never been what he ought to have been, since 
he first came into the place. He is a dissi- 

ated, extravagant idler. He is not worth 
nis salt, ma’am. He wouldn’t get it either, 
if he hadn’t a friend and relation at court, 
ma’am !” 

“ Ah—h !” said Mrs. Sparsit, with another 
melancholy shake of her head. 

“TI only hope, ma’am,” pursued Bitzer, 
“that his friend and relation may not supply 
him with the means of carrying on.’ Other- 
wise, ma’am, we know out of whose pocket 
that money comes.” 

* Ah—h !” sighed Mrs. Sparsit again, with 
another melancholy shake of her head. 

“ He is to be pitied, ma’am, The last party 
I have alluded to, is to be pitied, ma’am,” 
said Bitzer. 

“Yes, Bitzer,” said Mrs. Sparsit. “TI have 
always pitied the delusion, always.” 

“ As to an individual, ma’am,” said Bitzer, 
dropping his voice and drawing nearer, “he 
is as improvident as any of the people in this 
town. And you know what their improvi- 
dence is, ma’am. No one could wish to know 
it better than a lady of your eminence 
does.” 

“They would do well,” returned Mrs. Spar- 
sit, “to take example by you, Bitzer.” 

“Thank you, ma’am. But, since you do 


“TI beg your pardon, ma’am. It’s quite true! refer to me, now look at me, ma’am. I have 
P ’ q 
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put by a little, ma’am, already. That gratuity 
which I receive at Christmas, ma’am : I never 
touch it. I don’t even go the length of my 
wages, though they’re not high, ma’am. 
Why can’t they do as I have done, ma‘am ? 
What one person can do, another can do.” 

This, again, was among the fictions of Coke- 
town. Any capitalist there, who had madesixty 
thousand pounds out of sixpence, always pro- 
fessed to wonder why the sixty thousand 
nearest Hands didn’t each make sixty thou- 
sand pounds out of sixpence, and more or 
less reproached them every one for not 
accomplishing the little feat. What I did, 
- can do. Why don’t you go and do 
it 

“ As to their wanting recreations, ma’am,” 
said Bitzer, “it’s stuff and nonsense. J don’t 
want recreations. I never did, and I never 
shall; I don’t like ’em. As to their com- 
bining together ; there are many of them, I 
have no doubt, that by watching and inform- 
ing upon one another could earn a trifle now 
and then, whether in money or good will, and 
improve their livelihood. Then, why don’t 
they improve it, ma’am? It’s the first con- 


sideration of a rational creature, and it’s what | 


they pretend to want.” 

“Pretend indeed!” said Mrs. Sparsit. 

“T am sure we are constantly hearing, 
ma’am, till it becomes quite nauseous, con- 
cerning their wives and families,” said Bitzer. 
“Why look at me, ma’am! J don’t wanta 
wife and family. Why should they?” 

“ Because they are improvident,” said Mrs. 
Sparsit. 

“Yes, ma’am,” returned Bitzer, “that’s 
where it is. If they were more provident, 
and less perverse, ma’am, what would 
they do? ‘They would say, ‘While my hat 
covers my family,’ or, ‘while my bonnet 
covers my family’—as the case might be, 
ma’am—‘I have only one to feed, and that’s 
the person J most like to feed.’ ” 

“To be sure,” assented Mrs, Sparsit, eating 
muffin. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Bitzer, knuck- 
ling his forehead again, in return for the 
favour of Mrs. Sparsit’s improving conversa- 
tion. “Would you wish a little more hot 
water, ma’am, or is there anything else that 
I could fetch you ?” 

“ Nothing just now, Bitzer.” 

“Thank you, ma’am. I shouldn’t wish to 
disturb you at your meals, ma’am, particu- 
larly tea, knowing your partiality for it,” said 
Bitzer, craning a little to look over into the 
street from where he stood ; “but there’s a 
gentleman been looking up here for a minute 
or so, ma’am, and he has come across as if 
he was going to knock. That és his knock, 
ma’am, no doubt.” 

He stepped to the window; and looking 
out, and drawing in his head again, confirmed 
himself with, “ Yes, ma’am. Would you wish 
the gentleman to be shown in, ma’am ?” 

“J don’t know who it can be,” said Mrs, 
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| Sparsit, wiping her mouth and arranging her 
mittens. 

“A stranger, ma’am, evidently.” 

“What a stranger can want at the Bank 
at this time of the evening, unless he comes 
upon some business for which he is too late, 
I don’t know,” said Mrs. Sparsit; “but I 
hold a charge in this establishment from 
Mr. Bounderby, and I will never shrink from 
it. If tosee him is any part of the duty I 
have accepted, I will see him. Use your own 
discretion, Bitzer.” 

Here the visitor, all unconscious of Mrs, 
Sparsit’s magnanimous words, repeated his 
knock so loudly that the light porter has- 
tened down to open the door; while Mrs, 
Sparsit took the precaution of concealing her 
little table, with all its appliances upon it, in 
a cupboard, and then decamped up stairs 
that she might appear, if needful, with the 
greater dignity. 

“Tf you please, ma’am, the gentleman 
would wish to see you,” said Bitzer, with his 
light eye at Mrs. Sparsit’s keyhole. So, Mrs, 
Sparsit, who had improved the interval by 
touching up her cap, took her classical 
features down stairs again, and entered the 
board room in the manner of a Roman matron 
going outside the city walls to treat with an 
invading general. 

The visitor having strolled to the window, 
and being then engaged in looking carelessly 
out, was as unmoved by this impressive entry 
as man could possibly be. He stood whistling 
to himself with all imaginable coolness, with 
his hat still on, and a certain air of exhaustion 
upon him, in part arising from excessive 
summer, and in part.from excessive gentility, 
For, it was to be scen with half an eye that he 
| was a thorough gentleman, made to the model 
|of the time ; weary of everything, and putting 
‘no more faith in anything than Lucifer. 

“T believe, sir,” quoth Mrs. Sparsit, “ you 
wished to see me.” 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, turning and 
removing his hat ; “ pray excuse me,” 

“Humph !” thought Mrs. Sparsit, as she 
made a stately bend. “Five and thirty, good- 
| looking, good figure, good teeth, good voice, 
| good breeding, well dressed, dark hair, bold 
|eyes.” All which Mrs. Sparsit observed in 

her womanly way—like the Sultan who put 
his head in the pail of water—merely in 
| dipping down and coming up again. 

“Please to be seated, sir,” said Mrs. — 
| Sparsit. 

“Thank you. Allow me.” He placed a 
chair for her, but remained himself carelessly 
lounging against the table. “I left my ser- 
vant at the railway looking after the luggage 
—very heavy train and vast quantity of it 
in the van—and strolled on, looking about 
me. Exceedingly odd place. Will you allow 
me to ask you if it’s always as black as 
this ?” 

“In general much blackez,” returned Mrs. 
Sparsit, in her uncompromising way. 
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“Ts it possible! Excuse me: you are not 
a native, I think ?” 

“No, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit. “It was 
once my good or ill fortune, as it may be— 
before I became a widow—to move in a| 
very different sphere. My husband was a/| 
Powler.” 

“Beg your pardon, 
stranger. “Was—?” 

Mrs. Sparsit repeated, “ A Powler.” “ Pow- 
ler Family,” said the stranger, after reflect- 
ing a few moments. Mrs. Sparsit signified 
assent. The stranger seemed a little more 
fatigued than before. 

“You must be very much bored here?” was 
the inference he drew from the communication. 

“JT am the servant of circumstances, sir,” 
said Mrs. Sparsit, “and I have long adapted 
myself to the governing power of my life.” 

“Very philosophical,” returned thestranger, 
“and very exemplary and laudable, and—” 
It seemed to be scarcely worth his while to 
finish the sentence, so he played with his 
watch-chain wearily. 

“May I be permitted to ask, sir,” said 
Mrs. Sparsit, “to what I am indebted for the 
favour of—” 

“ Assuredly,” said the stranger. “Much 
obliged to you for reminding me. I am 


really!” said the!| 
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“Banks, I know, are always suspicious, and 
officially must be,” said the stranger, whose 
lightness and smoothness of speech were 
pleasant likewise; suggesting matter far 
more sensible and humorous than it ever 
contained —which was perhaps a shrewd 
device of the founder of this numerous sect, 
whosoever may have been that great man; 
“therefore I may observe that my letter 
—here it is—is from the member for this 
place—Gradgrind—whom I have had the 
pleasure of knowing in London.” 

Mrs. Sparsit recognised the hand, intimated 
that such confirmation was quite unnecessary, 
and gave Mr. Bounderby’s address, with all 
needful clues-and directions in aid. 

“Thousand thanks,” said the stranger. “ Of 
course you know the Banker well ?” 

“Yes, sir,” rejoined Mrs, Sparsit. “Tn my 
dependent relation towards him, I have known 
him ten years.” 

“ Quite an eternity ! 
Gradgrind’s daughter ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Sparsit, suddenly com- 
pressing her mouth. “ He had that—honor.” 

“The lady is quite a philosopher, I am 
told ?” 

“ Indeed, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit. Js she ?” 

“Excuse my impertinent curiosity,” pur- 


I think he married 


the bearer of a letter of introduction to | sued the stranger, fluttering over Mrs. Sparsit’s 
Mr. Bounderby the banker. Walking| eyebrows, with a propitiatory air, “ but you 
through this extraordinarily black town, | know the family, and know the world. Iam 
while they were getting dinner ready at the| about to know the family, and may have 











hotel, I asked a fellow whom I met; one of the | 
working people ; who appeared to have been | 
taking a shower-bath of something fluffy, | 
which I assume to be the raw material ;—” 

Mrs. Sparsit inclined her head. 

“—Raw material—where Mr. Bounderby 
the banker, might reside. Upon which, misled 
no doubt by the word Banker, he directed me } 
to the Bank. Fact being, I presume, that | 
Mr. Bounderby the Banker, does not reside 
in the edifice in which I have the honour of 
offering this explanation ?” 

“No, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, “he does 
not.” 

“Thank you. Ihad no intention of deliver- 
ing my letter at the present moment, nor have 
I. But, strolling on to the Bank to kill 
time, and having the good fortune to ob- 
serve at the window,” towards which he lan- 
guidly waved his hand, then slightly bowed, 
“a lady of a very superior and agreeable 
appearance, I considered that I could not 
do better than take the liberty of asking 
that lady where Mr. Bounderby the Banker, 
does live. Which I accordingly venture, with 
all suitable apologies, to do.’ 

The inattention and indolence of his man- 
ner were sufficiently relieved, to Mrs. Sparsit’s 
thinking, by a certain gallantry at ease, 
which offered her homage too. Here he was, 
for instance, at this moment, all but sitting 
on the table, and yet lazily bending over her, 
as if he acknowledged an attraction in her 
that made her charming—in her way. 


much to do with them. Is the lady so very 
alarming? Her father gives her such a 
paanne hard-headed reputation, that I 
ave a burning desire to know. Is she ab- 
solutely unapproachable ? Repellently and 
stunningly clever ? I see, by your meaning 
smile, you think not. You have poured balm 
into my anxious soul. As to age, now, 
Forty? Five and thirty ?” 

Mrs. Sparsit laughed outright. “ A chit,” 
said she. “Not twenty when she was 
married.” 

“T give you my honor, Mrs. Powler,” re- 
turned the stranger, detaching himself from 
the table, “that I never was so astonished in 
my life!” 

It really did seem to impress him, to the 
utmost extent of his capacity of being im- 
pressed. He looked at his informant for 
full a quarter of a minute, and appeared to 
have the surprise in his mind all the time, 
“T assure you, Mrs. Powler,” he then said, 
much exhausted, “that the father’s manner 
prepared me for a grim and stony maturity, 
I am obliged to you, of all things, for cor- 
recting so absurd a mistake. Pray excuse 
my intrusion. Many thanks. Good day !” 

He bowed himself out; and Mrs. Sparsit, 
hiding in the window-curtain, saw him lan- 
guishing down the street on the shady side 
of the way, observed of all the town. 

“What do you think of the gentleman, 
Bitzer ?” she asked the light porter, when 
he came to take away. 
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“ Spends a{ deal of money on his dress, 
ma'am.” 

“Tt must be admitted,” said Mrs, Sparsit, 
“that it’s very tasteful.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” returned Bitzer, “if that’s 
worth the money.” 

“ Besides which, ma’am,” resumed Bitzer, | 
while he was polishing the table, “he looks | 
to me as if he gamed.” 

“Tt’s immoral to game,” said Mrs. Sparsit. 

“Tt’s ridiculous, ma’am,” said Bitzer, 
“because the chances are against the 
players.” 

Whether it was that the heat prevented 
Mrs. Sparsit from working, or whether it 
was that her hand was out, she did no work 
that night. She sat at the window, when the 
sun began to sink behind the smoke ; she sat | 
there, when the smoke was burning red, when | 
the color faded from it, when darkness 
seemed to rise slowly out of the ground, and 
creep upward, upward, up to the house-tops, 
up the church steeple, up to the summits of 
the factory chimneys, up to the sky. Without 
a candle in the room, Mrs, Sparsit sat at the 
window, with her hands before her, not | 
thinking much of the sounds of evening :| 
the whooping of boys, the barking of dogs, | 
the rumbling of wheels, the steps and voices 
of passengers, the shrill street cries, the clogs | 
upon the pavement when it was their hour | 
for going by, the shutting-up of shop-shutters. 
Not until the light porter announced that 
her nocturnal ‘sweetbread was ready, did 
Mrs. Sparsit arouse herself from her reverie, 
and convey her dense black eyebrows — by | 
that time creased with meditation, as if they 
needed ironing out—up stairs. 

“OQ, you Fool!” said Mrs. Sparsit, when 
she was alone at her supper. Whom she 
meant, she did not say; but she could scarcely 
have meant the sweetbread. 


JOHN DUNTON WAS A CITIZEN. 


Many thanks to our modern literary anti- 
quaries for the curious diaries and amusing | 
collections of old letters, which afford us such 
pleasant glimpses of social life in long past | 


times. Many thanks, too, to the worthy) 
inditers of these long-forgotten relies—good, | 
quiet souls, many of them—who little thought, 
when they were simply jotting down some 
passing occurrence for their own exclusive 
use, or detailing to some loving kinsman a} 
piece of family news, or the gossip of the 
neighbourhood, that after generations had 
passed away, they would appear in print, 
and be quoted and reviewed. Thanks, | 
also, to those egotistical writers, numerous in 
every age, though mostly enjoying but an| 
ephemeral reputation, who, scorning private 
diary and confidential correspondence, claimed 
the public for their ‘friend, and sent forth the 
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story of their unsuccessful struggles, their 
misfortunes—always, aceording to them, un- 
merited—their wrongs, and their grievances, 


[Conducted by 


in small pica, and bound in strong sheep or 
calf, 

Next to old newspapers we have found no 
species of composition more suggestive, and 
more illustrative than these homely prosing 
books, where in the midst of dull details, of 


| which the public whom the writer addressed, 


cared but little, and we, its great-great-grand- 
children, of course, still less, some sketch of the 
public characters of the day, some. vivid 
notice of some recent public event, some pic- 
ture of times passed away for ever, may be 
found, and found nowhere else. Among this 
class of publications is one volume, which 
attracted some notice on its appearance, 
almost a hundred and fifty years ago, and 
which, among collectors of old books, is not 
wholly forgotten, but which few of our 
readers have perhaps ever heard of. It is 


‘the autobiography of a London bookseller, 


one John Dunton : 


John Dunton was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 


who dealt with: left-legged Tonson, and with 
Thomas Guy when he kept shop in Lombard 
Street ; who employed Elkanah Settle to do 
his poetry, and the author of the Turkish 
Spy his prose; who published many a 
volume during the feverish times of James 
the Second, and the prosperous years suc- 


ceeding the Revolution—John Dunton, of 


the Black Raven, opposite the Poultry 
Compter, who, in seventeen hundred and 


| five, turned writer himself, and gave the 


world the history of his life and errors: and, 
more amusing still, pen-and-ink portraits of 
the various bookmakers and _ booksellers, 
with whom he had been associated. 
Determined to begin at the beginning, and 
with sufficient minuteness too, John tells 
us that he was born in sixteen hundred and 
fifty-nine, was very weakly, and so small, 
that he was placed in a quart pot, which 
contained him very easily; a process this, 
not very well adapted, as we think, to 
promote the health of a sickly new-born 
From this, his first ordeal, he seems 
to have escaped  scathless; so, after 
being duly swathed and rocked, and spoon- 
fed, according to the manner of dealing 
with babies of his day, and then put into the 
go-cart, he was in process of time set to his 
hornbook—which he hated, while he set him- 
self to mischief—which he much preferred. 


| This preference was very trying to his father, 
'a country clergyman who hoped that his 


eldest son might follow his calling—the 
mother had died before he was a year old—so 
he was sent to a neighbouring school. But 
primer,and Latin grammar were as distasteful 
to the boy as his hornbook ; and the father 
was reluctantly compelled to give up the 
cherished hope of seeing his son in the 
Church, and to seek out some secular 
calling. From the notices Dunton gives us of 
his father, he seems to have been ab 
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excellent man, and what was rare, indeed, at 
this period of bitter religious strife, of singu- 
larly liberal opinions. This is proved by his 
sending his son to be apprenticed, not to any 
of the high Church booksellers—although 
those were the days of the Five-mile and 
Conventicle Acts—but “to the most eminent 
presbyterian bookseller in the three a 
doms,” Mr. Thomas Parkhurst, at the Bib. 
and Three Crowns, in Cheapside, near Mer- 
cers’ Chapel. 

It was in the year sixteen hundred and 
seventy-three that John Dunton made his 
début in our city ; and itis curious to remem- 
ber how few of the tamed sights of London 
could then have met his view. London Was but 
newly rising from the ashes of her great fire, 
the Royal Exchange was not, Old St. Paul’s 
was not, but only wide, deep foundations, 
where the masterpiece of Wren was years 
afterwards to rise; all the city gates had 
vanished, almost all the beautiful London 
churches—even Bow bells—could no longer 
fling their encouraging chime upon the eager 
ear of the London apprentice ; how strange 
and sad must the city have looked to the 
young stranger ; but how much sadder to the 
aged man, the born and bred London citizen ! 
Building was, however, rapidly going on. 
One of the most ostentatious rows of tall red- 
brick houses in the new-built city —still 
remaining on the north side of Cheapside, and 
belonging to the Mercers’ Company— were 
already finished; and here Mr. Parkhurst 
had opened his shop; and here was John 
Dunton to spend the seven years of his appren- 
ticeship. It is pleasant to find John, more 
than thirty years afterwards, speaking of his 
Honoured Master in terms so respectful 
and affectionate. “ He was scrupulously 
honest in all things, a good master, and very 
kind to all his relations. Indeed, 1 was most 
kindly received by him, and I cannot but say 
that if ever an apprenticeship was easy and 
agreeable, it was that which I served.” 

Time passed on; the worthy bookseller 
well satisfied with his apprentice, who tells 
us that from disliking his book, he even 
began to be very fond of reading, when, alas ! 
a Miss Susanna 8 , came on a visit to the 
Bible and Three Crowns, That she was 
beautiful, at least to the eyes of the young 
*prentice, there is no doubt, and perhaps she 
looked kindly on him. However, a roguish 
fellow apprentice brought a mysterious note, 
ee it came from the young lady; 

ohn Dunton, overjoyed, forthwith set about 
inditing his first billet-doux, wherein, full of 
gratitude for her notice, he prayed her to 
meet him the following evening in Grocers’ 
Hall garden. The reader may here be told, 
in parenthesis, that the pleasant gardens 
belonging to the City companies, were then, 
and at a much later period, the scenes of 
many a city courtship. We have heard the 
story how one of our grandmothers, a fair 
young maiden in black velvet hat and blush- 


rose ribbons, stood, shepherdess-like, under 
the trees in Drapers’ Garden, contemplating 
the Cupid and swan, which we believe still 
grace the fountain there; and how a stu- 
dious young man, ordered to walk for his 
health, unhappily one springtide evening 
wandered thither, and received an incurable 
wound from the black velvet hat, and blush- 
rose ribbons, or rather from the soft blue 
eyes beneath. And how he pined and was 
thought to be in a decline, until a kind 
lady worth ten doctors (and so like one of 
the discreet old ladies in the Arabian 
Nights, that we should respect her for 
that, if for nothing else), recommended him 
to resume his walks in Drapers’ Garden, 
and seek the remedy from the same source 
that had given the wound. Often did 
the old people discourse pleasantly on 
this love passage of their youth, and 
always did they enjoy a walk in Drapers’ 
Garden. 

Not so fortunate was our young appren- 
tice. The young lady came to Grocers’ 
Garden, “but so soon as I revealed the occa- 
sion, she told me she was ignorant of it.” 
The “’prentice bold” as the ice had been 
broken, seems to have thought it a pity so 
good an opportunity of “keeping company” 
should be lost, so he began to pay the young 
lady due attention, and sport was becoming 
earnest, when, “my master making a timely 
discovery,” sent Miss Susanna back into the 
country. 

Next year John Dunton went to see his 
worthy father, then on his death-bed, and on 
his return seems to have settled again soberly 
to business. On one point only, does there 
seem to have been any difference be- 
tween master and apprentice; this was 
a fancy Dunton had of late taken to 
attend Mr, Doolittle’s meeting, then held in 
Barber Surgeons’ Hall, Monkwell Street. 
Now, this Nonconformist minister was a 
most worthy man, and highly respected, but 
according to the strict arrangements of well- 
ordered families in the seventeenth century all 
who ate their Sunday pudding and roast 
meat together, were expected also to attend 
public worship together; so “Mr, Park- 
hurst told me that I broke the order and 
harmony of his family.” A severe punish- 
ment was in store for the wayward appren- 
tice. “One Sunday,” when doubtless in- 
stead of busily setting down the heads 
and particulars of the good man’s sermon 
in his little table-book, his eyes were wan- 
dering about, “the beautiful Rachael Seaton 
gave me a fatal wound.” 

Again did the young apprentice set about 
inditing love letters, and there were stolen 
visits, and “much time stolen too from my 
master’s business, at Mr. Dawson’s dancing- 
school.” It is provoking to find him break- 
ing off here with the apology, that to relate 
“all these extravagancies would be almost 
to commit the same error over again.” He 
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abruptly adds, that he gave up love-making, | trades at this time. But the young London 
and was now hurried on to another extreme | trader was expected to be thrifty ; so John 
—politics. did not begin with a dashing shop, but took 

The aspect of affairs in one thousand six | “half a shop, a warehouse, and a fashionable 
hundred and seventy-nine was certainly | chamber, which I had of honest Mr. John 
threatening. The King’s continued unwil-| Brown, whose extra civility to me I have not 
lingness to call the parliament together, and | yet forgotten ;” and he adds, “the world and 
the influence of the Duke of York over him, | business now set me perfectly at ease from all 
excited the just indignation of the people, | inclination to love and courtship.” Printing, 
who felt that they had already borne too | he tells us, was “uppermost in my thoughts, 
much. Petitions, therefore, were got up by | and, therefore, authors began to:ply me with 
the Whig party, praying that parliament | specimens, as earnestly and with as much 
might be assembled ; and counter-petitions | passion and concern, as the watermen do 
were got up by the “Tories and Tantivies,” | passengers with oars and scullers.” Having 
expressing their “abhorrence” of all such | had some acquaintance with this class during 
petitioners. In London, the head-quarters | his apprenticeship, John kept them all at a dis- 


of the Whigs, there was great ferment, and 


Up arose the ’prentices all, 
Living in London both proper and tall, 


tance, knowing them, as he says, to be inve- 
terate paste and scissors hacks, and most 
inveterate liars, too; for, “they will pretend 


to have studied six or seven years in the 
to vindicate the rights of free Englishmen to | Bodleian Library, and to have turned over 
a free parliament. jall the fathers, though you shall find that 

The apprentices of the chief Presby-| they can scarce tell whether they flourished 
terian bookseller could not be inactive ' before the Christian era or afterwards.” So 
on such an occasion, so Joshua Evans, and ; the first publication of our young tradesman 
John Dunton were among the first, and were, was no trashy work, but a pious book, 
soon joined by three hundred, and had | written by worthy Mr. Doolittle, “and it fully 
frequent meetings at Russel’s house in Iron-| answered its end, for, by exchanging it 
monger Lane; a tavern honored by Sir|through the whole trade, it furnished my 
Roger l’Estrange, on account of the opinions | shop with all sorts of books saleable at that 
of its frequenters, with some of his choicest | time, and, moreover, brought me acquainted 
Billingsgate. Here the valorous apprentices | with the ingenious gentlemen who were then 
met ; doubtless toasting The Good Cause, as| students under Mr. Doolittle’s care.” These 
their fathers had done during a more suc-| belonged to the academy at Islington, where, 
cessful contest, and probably wearing the} it still being the period of the Indulgence, 
green ribbon, the badge of the Petitioners|this learned Nonconformist was permitted 
in their caps, just as the Abhorrers/to teach young gentlemen to construe Greek, 
mounted the scarlet ribbon—the blue and the | without having, as heretofore, the fear of bonds 
orange being as yet unknown. With no little | Among 





;and imprisonment before his eyes. 
glee John tells us how badly the counter-| other books, Dunton also printed a sermon, 
petition of the Tory apprentices succeeded, | preached by a country clergyman on the 
and how thousands of signatures were sub-' occasion of the “Ignoramus Jury ” acquitting 
scribed to theirs. “It appears that this peti-! Lord Shaftesbury. This is worthy of notice, 
tion was. in the form of a remonstrance to|if only to show the extravagance of party- 
be addressed to the Lord Mayor. So,on the | feeling, since the title of the sermon was, 
appointed day, a deputation of twenty—j Daniel in the Den; or, the Lord-President’s 
John among the foremost—went, being intro- | Imprisonment and Miraculous Deliverance. 
duced by that worthy man, so celebrated for! If in the year one thousand six hundred 
his lifelong benevolence, Mr. Firmin. The| and seventy-nine public affairs were gloomy, 
young patriots were courteously received by ! they were far more gloomy in one thousand 
the Lord Mayor—Sir Patience Ward—who six hundred and eighty-one—two, when the 
promised he would acquaint the King with | King dissolved the Parliament, and the laws 
its contents, and then dismissed them with a: against the Nonconformists were put in force 
recommendation to behave themselves as! more severely than ever. But John Dunton, 
became London apprentices. who seems to have been, to use Cuddie 
Dunton’s term of servitude was now near | Headrigg’s phrase, but a coward body after 
its close, and the next notice we find is, the|u’, kept respectfully aloof from politics, 
customary feast which he provided for his|It was a dangerous time for booksellers 


fuaeral; such entertainments, he remarks, 


among them two of his acquaintance, Jane- 


friends at its expiration, to celebrate es printers, many of whom were fined: 


“are vanity and very expensive,” and we 
find that one hundred apprentices were 
invited ! 

John Dunton, now free of his master and 
of the City, and of the worshipful Stationers’ 
Company, determined to set up for himself 
at once —a practice very general in all 


way, the chief opponentofSir Roger]’Estrange, 
and Benjamin Harris, a bookseller in Grace- 
church-street, who were set in the pillory 
besides, for pretended libels. ‘When Harris 
was pilloried, Dunton tells us, that his noble- 
hearted wife stood by him, to defend her 
husband from the mob, and doubtless she 
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proved an effectual shield, They then fled 
to that 


Land of exiled liberty, 


New England, where they dwelt and pros- 
pered. It is pleasant to find that, on the 
return of better times, they returned to 
England, took the old shop in Gracechurch- 
street, and, in the words of the old story- 
books, lived happy ever after. 

Such testifyings did not suit John Dun- 
ton ; he seems to have gone prosperously on ; 
and, as he was now a well-to-do young 
tradesman, “my friends began to persecute 
me about matrimony. Old Mrs. Seaton” 
(we suppose the fair Rachael was disposed of), 
“first sets upon me, and recommends one 
Sarah Day of Rateliffe ; she was pretty, well 
bred, her fortune was considerable, and she 
was the best-natured creature in the world.” 
Here were attractions enough ; but another 
kind friend, who seems to have had a sharp 
eye to the shop, suggested, “there is Sarah 
Doolittle, a better wife for you by ten 
degrees, and then you will have her father’s 
copyrights for nothing.” This bribe of the 
father’s copyrights is, we think, unrivalled in 
the annals of wife-hunting. While John 
was deliberating between the two Sarahs, we 
are happy to find that Sam Crook won 
Sarah Doolittle—caring probably more for 
the lady than her father’s manuscripts. An- 
other proposal was made of a third Sarah, 
one Miss Briscoe of Uxbridge, who was both 
handsome and rich ; but while John was deli- 
berating he strolled into Dr. Annesley’s 
meeting in St. Helen’s one Sunday morning, 
and there he soon singled out a young lady, 
that almost “charmed me dead.” 

He forthwith made inquiries about this 
charmer, when he foundthat she was one of the 
preacher’s daughters, but pre-engaged. A very 
matter-of-fact friend, however, who seems to 
have thought that if one would not do another 
might, recommended him to look out a lady- 
love from among the doctor’s other daugh- 
ters,—he had almost a round dozen—and 
this hint John acted upon, and in Miss Eliza- 
beth, an elder sister, he found one who, he tells 
us made a deeper impression upon him than 
any before. 

Hitherto, our young bookseller seems to 
have been only playing at courtship, but 
now it was a matter of sober earnest, so 
with “Mr, Isaac Brindly and Mr. Marryat 
to second my proposal, [ went to the doc- 
tor’s.” The old gentleman received the 
offer courteously, and after having sent to 
Mr. Parkhurst, who spoke well of his late 
apprentice, “gave full consent, if I could pre- 
vail with her.” The fair lady did not prove 
unkind; so they began to correspond in 
lover-like style: not as plain John and 
Elizabeth, but as Philaret and Iris! How 
widely the* taste for high-flown language 
and exaggerated notions, doubtless borrowed 
from the French romances, must have spread, 
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we may imagine, when we find a London 
bookseller, and the daughter of a Noncon- 
formist minister, christening themselves by 
such fanciful names, and calling their friends, 
Arsinda, Lindamira, and Philomela? Phi- 
laret writing to his “fair conqueror” at 
Tunbridge Wells, tells her that “her absence 
is intolerable!” To which Iris replies 
that “all courtships must have a little knight- 
errantry in them, otherwise the lover is 
reckoned to be somewhat dull.” Who shall 
say that the age of chivalry was over then. 

With great glee John Dunton took a 
_— shop at the corner of Princes-street, 
and its sign was the Biack Raven; and from 
thence, on August the third, one thousand 
six hundred and eighty-two, he proceeded to 
Allhallows-on-the-Wall, being well attended 
thither, to be married. He tells us his 
father-in-law, on their return, preached 
a sermon on the occasion, which was suc- 
ceeded by a handsome dinner, at which there 
was a large party. “As soon as dinner was 
ended, an ingenious gentleman called myself 
and bride out from the company, and pre- 
sented an epithalamium.” This is duly 
printed, and as it is all about Golden 
Hymen, and little Cupids, and sister Graces, 
we doubt not was very acceptable to Iris 
and Philaret. Dunton describes the wedding- 
ring as having two hearts united upon it, and 
the posy was, 

God saw thee 
Most fit for me. 


A distich worthy of Settle himself. Pen-~- 
and-ink portraits of the bride and bridegroom 
followed, the lady’s written by a female friend, 
and his by her sister. We are told that Iris 
“is tall, with light chesnut hair, dark eyes, 
little mouth, white hands, and complexion, 
very fair ;” while Philaret “has eyes black 
and full of spirit, and countenance rendered 
amiable by a cheerful and sprightly air.” 
This pen portrait would appear to be rather 
flattering ; for his real portrait, prefixed to 
the book, represents him as a heavy-looking 
man, 

“Being established now, my dear Iris be- 
came bookseller, cash-keeper, managed all my 
affairs for me, and left me to my own ram- 
bling humour.” This was, unfortunately, the 
worst thing that could befal so unsteady a 
tradesman as Philaret; he seems to have 
attended but little to his business, and it 
probably (for he has not expressly told us), 
partly failed, since “on the defeat of Mon- 
mouth, having at that time five hundred 
pounds owing me in New England, I thought 
I would go there.” 

Perhaps John had become involved, as 
many other London tradesmen had, in that 
ill-starred rising, and found it prudent to go 
away fora time. His father-in-law, who had 
lately been prosecuted, approved of his going, 
and “ dear Iris” willingly, though sorrowfully 
acquiesced ; at Gravesend he met a brother 
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bookseller, “ whose circumstances being some- 
what perplexing, was making his way to 
Holland,” and he himself embarked forBoston 
with thirty passengers flying for safety from 
the rout of Sedgemoor. While they were 
still detained in the Downs, a terrible storm 
came on, and he remarks that it was on that 
very day “when the innocent Cornish, and 
the compassionate Mrs. Gaunt fell sacrifices 
to popish cruelty.” We were four months 
at sea, and the captain being a rough, covet- 
ous tarpaulin, with a smattering of divinity,” 
half starved the passengers: also inflicted in- 
sufferably long expositions of Scripture upon 
them, which highly offended the poor Sedge- 
moor fugitives. It was a happy day for 
them all when they landed at Boston. 

John Dunton’s picture of Boston, the Boston 
only some twenty years later of Hester Prynne, 
is very graphic ; and we are vividly reminded 
of Hawthorn’s powerful story when we 
find him detailing how a woman, convicted 
of intrigue with an Indian, was condemned 
to wear upon her right arm the figure of 
an Indian, and in. red cloth. His accounts 
of the visits he paid, and the marvels he saw, 
are very amusing. He visited the venerable 
Elliott, and his company of civilised red men, 
and saw the king and queen; the former, 
he says, had a sort of a horse face ; but the 
lady had eyes black as jet, aud teeth white 
asivory. ‘There was somewhat of the sharp 
Yankee spirit of trade extant, evenat that early 
day ; for he remarks that “ he who trades with 
the people of Boston, should be furnished with 
aGrecian faith, as he may get promises enough, 
but their payments come late.” 
ture of books, however, which he took over, 
answered well, and after a pleasant sojourn 
of some months, he returned safely to 
England. 

During this time, his business seems to 
have been carried on by his excellent wife, 
whose letters prove her to have been a 
woman of no common attainments, Philaret 
Iris notwithstanding. The following summer 
Dunton went to Holland, and at the close of 
that year, trusting better times were at hand, 
he returned, determined now in good earnest to 
stick to his shop. “My humour of ram- 
bling,” he says, “ was now pretty nigh over,” 
so he took a new shop, opposite the Poultry 
Compter, again set up the sign of the Black 
Raven, and opened it on the same day that 
the Prince of Orange came to London. 

The next nine years of his life passed 
pleasantly and prosperously. He became 
an extensive publisher, and the accounts he 
gives, both of the writers he employed, and the 
booksellers whom he knew, are very curious 
and entertaining. The literary profession was 
as low as it well could be, and it is singular to 
find how many hack writers were in orders. 
The Nonconformist ministers, however, wrote 
largely, and their works were sure of an ex- 
tensive sale. John remarks how anxious 
the trade was to obtain any works of 
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Baxter, Bates, or Howe, and there were 
| plenty of hacks who, for a trifling considera- 
tion were ready to manufacture to order, 
works that had never been written by the 
author whose name was displayed on the title- 
page. This practice, as may well be supposed, 
was scouted by respectable publishers, 
Among John Dunton’s writers, we find some 
well-known names : Defoe, whom he charac- 
terises as “of very good parts, and of very clear 
sense, but he writes too much;” Elkanah 
Settle, who “has got himself the report of 
being a good poet ;” then there is Mr. Pitts, 
“a mere angel of a man,” who was, in part, 
author ofa work of a very unangelic character, 
The Bloody Assize; but which he was 
well qualified to write, having been a surgeon 
in Monmouth’s unfortunate army, and thus a 
witness of Jefferies’ appalling butcheries. Of 
this work more than six thousand were sold, 
Another writer, now forgotten, was a Mr, 
Barlow, rector of Chalgrove, “a man, in some 
sense, of very great worth ; but he has got a 
strange habit (scarcely so strange to us, we 
must add, as to John) of borrowing money, 
and deferring the payment thereof ;” there 
is, also, Mr. Phillips, “ who will write a design 
off in a very little time, if the gout or claret 
do not stop him.” But “the best-accom- 
plished hackney author I ever met with, was 
Mr. Bradshaw ; his genius was quite above 
|the common size, and his style was incom- 
parably fine.” This fine genius unhappily had 
an unaccountable habit of receiving money in 
advance, and then walking off, no one knew 
| whither ; as “ you could present to him no de- 
sign, but he would go through with it.” Dun- 
ton “ fixed him down to one, and furnished 
him both with money and books; but my 
gentleman thought fit to remove himself, nor 
could I find him, till one day I met his wife, 
who told me he was engaged on the Turkish 
Spy, at forty shillings a sheet, twenty shil- 
lings for himself as he sent them, and twenty 
shillings to pay off old arrears. 

John tells us that during these nine 
years he printed more than six hundred 
works; when we bear in mind that there 
were several London booksellers in more ex- 
tensive trade than he, we can scarcely accuse 
that age of the general illiteracy which is 
commonly charged on it. Many of John’s 
publications were certainly but of ephe- 
meral value, but there were some, both reli- 
gious and historical, that took a high place. 
His great venture, however, he tells us, 
was the Athenian Mercury, a _ weekly 
paper devoted to all kinds of discussion, but 
chiefly to literature. This met with great 
success, being highly commended by many 
writers: the Pindaric lady Philomela, now 
known as Mrs. Rowe, writing a poem init, and 
“Mr. Swift, a country gentleman, sent me an 
ode.” Swift was, at that time, all unknown to 
fame, a resident at Moor Park, as the humble 
protégé of Sir William Temple. This peri- 





odical flourished for six years, ending in 
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February, sixteen hundred and ninety-six, in 
consequence, Dunton tells us, of the great 
increase of similar ventures. The complete 
series formed twenty volumes, folio, and 
perhaps among so great a mass of writings, 
some papers not altogether deserving of ob- 
livion may be found. 

It may be well here, to give the reader a 
few of Dunton’s pen-and-ink sketches of his 
brothers in trade, Chief among the London 
booksellers at this time was Richard Chiswell, 
of the Rose and Crown in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, “ who well deserves the title of metro- 
politan bookseller of England, for his name at 
the bottom of a title-page doth sufficiently 
recommend the book ; for he has not been 
known to print, either a bad book, or on bad 
paper: moreover, he knows how to value a 
copy according to its worth.” Then there is 
“Mr. Thomas Parkhurst, mine honoured 
master,” whose excellent character has already 
been given, and “he has met with very 
strange success, for I have known him sell off 
the whole impression before the book has 
been almost heard of in London.” Next, 
there is that London celebrity, Thomas Guy, 
the founder of the two Borough hospitals. 
“ He entertains a sincere respect for English 
liberty, is a man of strong reason, and very 
charitable.” John does not tell us, as 


doubtless it was well known, that the founda- 
tion of Guy’s enormous wealth was laid by 


the printing of Bibles, which, at this period, 
were very largely imported from Holland, but 
which were mostly found to be extremely 
incorrect. His first shop was in Stocks 
Market, the present site of the Mansion 
House ; and while there, and after he removed 
to his larger shop in Lombard Street, being 
single and very saving, he was accustomed to 
have his frugal dinner fetched from a neigh- 
bouring cook’s-shop, and to make his counter 
his dinner-table, with an old newspaper for 
a tablecloth. The habits of Mr. Richard 
Parker, “ whose body is in good condition 
and plump,” we imagine to have been 
different. He, too, “is fortunate in all he 
prints, and much beloved by the merchants,” 
80, doubtless, he eat his roast beef off a 
damask tablecloth, with his bottle of Madeira 
—wines were unexcised in those palmy days— 
and the tall long-stemmed glass by his side. 
Jacob Tonson, of “ the two left legs,” receives 
& very high character: “ to do him jus- 
tice he speaks his mind on all occasions, and 
flatters nobody.” Dryden and Pope would 
both concur in the truth of this, although we 
doubt if they would make it the subject of 
compliment. Then, there is Mr. Kettleby, with 
his sign of the Bishop’s Head ; “and indeed 
heis pretty warmly disposed that way "—in 
plain terms, rather a dangerous Jacobite ; 
and there are also Mr. Borroughs and Mr. 
Ballard, both of Little Britain. Mr. Walton 
deserves a passing notice, as “a very cour- 
teous man, although his trade lies much 
among the lawyers”! There are two or 
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three lady booksellers; one of them an 
unmarried lady, Mrs. Lucy Soule, “ who is 
both a printer and a bookseller—being a good 
compositor herself. She hath refused many 
offers because that her aged mother might 
have the chief command in her house.” 

John Dunton gives us many more sketches 
of booksellers. “ A Mr. More, with whom 1 
travelled to Brentford ;” how suggestive of 
bad roads and slow travelling ! “ there was no 
virtue but he possessed it.” We might travel 
in these days—very often have, perhaps— 
with similar paragons, and not have a chanee 
offindingthemout. Allthe booksellers do not, 
however, come in for so favourable a character, 
A Mr. Salusbury is denounced as “a silly, 
pas morose fellow, with as much conceit, 
and as little reason for it, as any man I know.” 
As it appears this gentleman was admired by 
the ladies, we are perhaps supplied with the 
true reason for this abuse. But the worst of 
all was one Mr. Lee, of Lombard Street, who 
was “a cormorant and a pirate. Copies, 
books, men, shops—all were one ; he held no 
propriety, good or bad, right or wrong, till 
at last he became known, and then he 


‘marched off to Ireland.” 


Returning to the Black Raven, John Dunton 
tells us, that the world stiilsmiled upon him. In 
sixteen hundred and ninety-two, having been 
left some property bya relation, he was enabled 
to take up the livery of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany ; and soon after, Sir William Ashurst 
being lord mayor, the master and wardens, 
and a select few of the liverymen, were 
invited to dine with him. This is noted 
down as a white day by John, for he 
was one of the number, and he went with 
them in procession to Grocers’ Hall—did he 
remember the old love-making in the garden 
there, as he sat in solemn state in his livery 
gown as one of the Worshipful Company of 
Stationers !—and he tells us that the enter- 
tainment was sumptuous, and the lord mayor 
“sent a noble spoon to our wives.” 

Alas! the days are gone when there was 
any association between a Lord Mayor, or 
any lord, and a noble spoon. 

Soon after the discontinuance of the 
Athenian Mercury, John seems to have ne- 
glected business; he hints something about 
“a design,” and that to enjoy the leisure 
necessary for it, he took “an airy apartment” 
in Bull Head Court, Jewin Street, and there 
was accustomed to spend his days, instead 
of behind the broad counter, or beneath 
the pent-house of the Black Raven. But he 
well knew there was one, though in delicate 
health and fast-failing strength, who would 
keep faithful watch there. And so she did 
as long as health permitted—perhaps longer 
than she ought; but at length “dear Iris” 
was confined to her chamber, where patiently, 
cheerfully, and most unselfishly, she bore 
many long months of sickness. At length, 
on the twenty-eighth of May, sixteen hun- 
dred and ninety-seven, she breathed her 
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last. The grief of her husband on this 
occasion exhibits itself in so much extra- 
vagance, that we are almost prepared to 
expect it would not be very lasting. He 
tells us, however, that he provided mourn- 
ing for twenty of her relations, had her 
buried handsomely in Bunhill Fields, and 
requested Mr. Rogers to preach her funeral 
sermon at her late father’s meeting-house. 
We have this sermon now before us—not a 
pamphlet, but a well-bound octavo volume, 
containing the Character of a good Woman, 
ina Funeral Discourse, with a long essay for 
a preface, together with an Epistle dedica- 
tory, to the Ladies who are religious and good- 
humoured, both in a single and married 
State —a curious and amusing book it is, 
almost, we think, unique of its kind. A 
tombstone, with a long inscription in verse, 
was placed over her grave, and with the nar- 
rative of these funeral honours paid to “ dear 
Iris,” the work concludes. 

Notwithstanding his vows of eternal re- 
membrance of dear Iris, we find that John 
married again within little more than six 
months after! The lady possessed some 
property, and her mother more; but soon 
after her marriage she left him, and her 
dislike seems to have been irreconcilable. 
Dunton now gave up the Black Raven, and 
went to Dublin with a large consignment of 
books. On his return, his wife being still 
unwilling to come back to him, he attacked 
her mother in a bitter pamphlet, showing up 
Madam Jane Nicholas, of St. Alban’s, for 
preventing “dear Valeria” from returning 
to him. An answer was published by the 
ladies’ friends, and in one of dear Valeria’s 
letters she plainly tells him, “ I and all good 
ae think you never married me for love, 

ut for my money.” We next find him, in 
seventeen hundred and five, preparing his 
Life and Errors for the press, in solitude, 
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believe he was never reconciled, John Dunton 
died in seventeen hundred and thirty-three, 
at the age of seventy-four. 


——— 


AN OLD OFFENDER. 


A cutprit, from the stony prison brought, 
Stands at the solemn stern judicial bar ; 

A thief of many seasons; traced and caught, 
The plunder in his gripe. With mouth ajar, 

He strives to look untouched by evil thought, 
But his eye steals around for friends afar. 


“ Who owns the boy?” No answer, “Eight years 
old?” 
“His tenth offence, sir.” 
done?” 
* Cut off this watch, these seals.” ‘ He’s very bold: 
Where is his daily living earned, or won? ” 
“Tn the streets, both night and day, sir, hot or cold.” 
* Where are the poor child’s parents?” “He has 
none.” 


“ Well, what has he 


None—none! No parent! Like the cuckoo’s young, 
Cast on the lap of chance, for life, for bread ; 
Amongst the starved and sinful roughly flung ; 
By felons taught ; by nightly plunder fed! 
Help, angels! who his birth-day carol sung, 
Teach him, or take him quickly to the dead, 


“Help!” through the regions of the echoing sky, 
Through earth, and all its zones and circles, rings, 

Ah, learn! When tears are forced from Pity’s eye, 
To every gentle orb a moisture clings: 

When Worth for human misery breathes a sigh, 
In answering music, know, an angel sings. 


BROTHER MIETH AND HIS 
BROTHERS. 


Way do I look lovingly back on the two 
|years of childhood passed in exile from all 
| friends at home, among one or two hundred 
| boys under the guidance of one or two dozen 
| masters ? Why do I believe,as I do firmly, that 
' I learned preciousthingsin that German school 


being compelled to keep out of the way of! which sutfered me to forget my little Greek, 
creditors; and it must have been sad for! and to dwindle down from a precocious bolter 
him to reflect, how many of his brothers in | of Virgil to a bad decliner of rex, regis ; which 
trade were still gaining a competency, if not a | administered its Euclid in homeopathic doses; 
fortune, under their respective signs, while he, | which taught me to write in mystic charac- 
by indulging his old wayward and unsettled | ters that had to be unlearnt at home ; and in 
disposition, was sinking fast into the very | which I cannot remember that I ever did a 
ranks he so despised—the ranks of the hack ;sum? Why do I believe that I learned more 
writers, whom he (likely enough) had not than ever in the same time before or after, till 
done much to reclaim. i I went as a man into the school of sorrow ? 
And, indeed, only as a pamphlet writer | For the benefit of teachers, let me try to look 
was John Dunton henceforward known. His: at that school from the boy’s point of view, - 
publications were very numerous, and one on | and find out what the lessons were by which 
the Hanoverian succession, entitled, Neck | I profited. 
or Nothing, is declared by Swift himself to From several English boarding-schools 
have been among the best ever published. In} through which I had been shifted with the 
seventeen hundred and twenty-three, John, | vain hope of finding, at last, one that was a 
then an old nian, petitioned the government | proper place of education, I went to New 


for a pension, in reward for forty pamphlets 
written in its favour, but the application does 
not appear to have been successful. The last 
notice of him, is in Pope’s Dunciad, and from 
this it would seem that he was in poverty. 
Having survived his second wife, to whom we 


Unkrant on the Rhine, a very little boy : ex- 
perienced in the applications of the fag, familiar 
with the respective powers of fists, stones, nuts, 
whipeord in all its combinations, bumpin 
against corners of wall, tommy and cane, an 
other means of torture. I had learned to be 
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reckless about blows, to regard a big boy or a 
schoolmaster as a natural enemy, and to feel 
proud because there were few others so 

rompt to defy or insult the teacher, or to 
bite him while he plied the stick, I was 
familiar with filth and falsehood. I am 
ashamed to think of all that I, a very young 
child, had learned, and I wonder at the 
little incidents belonging to that time, which 
show how hard a struggle the good spirit that 
belongs to childhood had maintained, in self- 
defence, against such miserable influences. 
But the Seven Champions of Christendom 
defended me from a great deal of harm. I 
should have been undone had not the genii 
and the white cat, whom I nursed secretly, 
been on my side, and given me géod counsel. 

Brother Mieth it was who met me on the 
pier when I first landed at New Unkrant, 
with my small portmanteau, and there wel- 
comed me in broken English as no teacher 
had ever welcomed me before. 

He took me into a school containing about 
one hundred and fifty boys. These were 
associated as close comrades in groups of 
twenty, formed by herding together those 
most nearly alike in age. Each herd had its 
own rooms superintended by two brothers: 
one brother to take charge of the minds, the 
other of the bodies, of the children. The 
whole school dined and supped together in 
one hall ; we all slept together in one mighty 
dormitory: each in the little bed that he him- 
self had made ; and we all met atchapel. In 
the classes that were changed from hour to 
hour, we were thrown together in sets fcrmed, 
of course, not according to our age, but our 
attainments. Out of doors, again, all were 
together, often in the common playground, a 
large garden outside the town. Each, there- 
fore, knewall, Of the play-garden, be it said 
that there was material provided there for 
plenty of rough sport, and there were temples 
in it adorned with tablets to the memory of 
dead teachers who had been much loved. 
For incidents recurring almost daily, our 
imaginations were appealed to, and our hearts 
were touched, 

That was the spirit of the school. Its 
ower was immense. The multitude of boys, 
iving together as a sort of federal republic, 

was not only maintained in perfect discipline 
without an act of violence, but very few went 
away from among us whose minds had not 
been, to some degree, enriched, enlarged, en- 
nobled. During the two years that I spent 
there, not a blow was struck, except the few 
that seasoned our own boyish quarrels. They 
were few enough. 

We were not milksops. We braved peril 
in many of our sports ; we were for true 
knights, not for recreants; cowardice was 
abhorred among us; we were chevaliers 
without fear; but also, more than is usual 
among communities of boys, without re- 
proach. A spirit of truthfulness, of gentle- 
ness, of cordiality between the teachers and 


the taught, pervaded our whole body ; pun- 
ishments of the most nominal kinds sufficed 
for the scholastic discipline ; insubordination, 
there was none ; secret contempt of authority, 
there was none, New-comers brought vices 
with them very often, or began their new 
school-life in the wrong tune ; the good spirit 
soon itifected them ; they fell into the right 
harmony within a week ora month. And what 
was thesecret of the influence exerted over us 
by these gentle Moravians? They lived 
before us blameless lives ; they had, in them- 
selves, a child-like simplicity of mind and 
purpose ; they were so truthful that they did 
not seem able to understand deceit ; and, as 
I have said, they won our hearts by suffering 
the free play of our fancies. 

These Moravians are said sometimes to 
resemble Quakers, and there is not much 
fancy in a Quaker perhaps, It may be said, 
for example, that the plan of burial used by 
the brotherhood is Quaker-like in its sim- 
plicity. There is a square churchyard with 
a broad walk down the middle. The first 
brother who dies is laid in one corner, and 
the first sister who dies is laid in the opposite 
corner; the dead who follow, are set in rows, 
as beans are set in a field. The rows of 
brothers multiply on one side of the walk, the 
rows of sisters on the other, and no difference 
of rank is shown. There is but a single form 
for the flat stone that is laid over each grave 
as a lid. Formality this may be, but it did 
not seem formality to us. Our hearts were 
moved at the aspect of a graveyard that was 
so much like our own dormitory with its 
rows of beds—a place in which all rested as 
equals, until the time of the awakening. It 
stirred our fancies more than any fancies 
could be stirred by the colossal tea-caddies 
in stone, and the stone tea-urns without 
spouts, that indicate, in English cemeteries, 
where the respectable dead bodies have been 
placed. Concerning them, a child can only 
wonder why there are only urns and tea- 
caddies,—why none of the tombs are deco- 
rated with a cup and saucer, or a spoon, or 
sugar-tongues — where the well-executed 
toast-rack is. 

Of this Moravian churchyard, I have 
more to say, for it was, in truth, part of our 
school. Not that we learnt any geography 
lessons among the tombs, but we did cer- 
tainly learn lessons there. I am about to hor- 
rify some nervous parents. We boys used to 
see corpses and attend funerals. 

Gentle Brother Mieth was but a young 
man. At one time of his life he had been to 
the Greenland Mission; but, failing health 
had warned his companions to send him 
home to his ownmilder climate: so it chanced, 
therefore, that he ended his life as a teacher 
at New Unkrant. He taught, and he was 
prompt to learn, while holding friendly talk 
with boys from all parts of the world, assem- 
bledin the school. There were a great many 
of us English—all sad braggers about our 
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country ; new comers, too, who had not been 
sobered down, went so far as to invent 
matter for the glory of old England in gene- 
ral, and of their own homes in particular. I 
myself had not been long added to the com- 
munity before I had executed a rude pen and 
ink sketch of a spacious turreted castle with 
four corner towers of such height as it would 
enter only into the mind of Mr. Barry to 
conceive, and had confidently displayed it 
to some young German and French friends, 
even to Brother Mieth and a few teachers, as 
a sketch from memory of my native halls in 
Gower-street, London. An English boy who 
had been my companion at home bore witness 
to the accuracy of the picture, and obtained 
from me, as his reward, the decision that his 
father’s park must be about three times 
larger than the principality of Unkrant. 
Brother Mieth never doubted us, or never 
seemed to doubt. When, during a long walk 
on the allée bordered with apple-trees that 
led from New Unkrant to Schneiderdingen, 
I described to Brother Mieth a domestic 
ceremony that I had lately witnessed at 
home, taking the whole mass of my very 
startling details out of a tale in the Romance 
of Spanish History, the good brother mani- 
fested not a trace of doubt. He had seen 
strange things in Greenland ; and in England 
things might possibly be stranger. Against 
this quiet trustfulness, no child’s spirit of 
untruth could ‘maintain itself. I remember 


only one or two in our whole mass who did 
not become, under its influence, completely 
candid and trustworthy. 

I seem to have wandered from the subject 





of the dead bodies that we went to see, and 


yet have not wandered very far. Brother | 
Mieth disappeared from his desk and joined | 
the men and children, tenanting a por- 
tion of our building called the sick-room. 
What pleasure we all thought it to be 
sick! A battered old soldier was the 
ministering nurse—no woman could be 
gentler in the office than he was,—and 
then what tales of battles and the deadly 
perilous breach he liked to tell! We did not 
pity Brother Mieth for being in the sick- 
room, till the rumour grew among us that 
some best authority had said that he 
would die. We began then to pay him visits, 
and I do not think we were the worse for the 
short texts he used to show us in his un- 
affected way. We all kept albums, little 
boxes of loose coloured leaves, on each of 
which a friend was to inscribe some syllables 
in token of his love. We went to Brother 
Mieth with blank leaves in our hands. It 
must have been solemn, yet not sad 
work for him, sitting at his little table in the 
sick-room, strewn with blank leaflets, pink 
and blue, and white, and yellow, and crimson, 
to write upon each one his farewell to a child 





who loved him, and whom he had loved. | 
O brother Mieth, brother Mieth! Glad am | 
I that I have my leaflet still. 


Our friend died, and they took his 
body, as they took the body of every bro- 
ther who died, to a little room in a garden, 
built against the chapel wall : a place to which 
we went between the garden flowers, by a trim 
walk, under trellissed vines. In that building, 
on certain days, according to the custom of 
the school in such cases, we were permitted 
(not compelled) to go and be with our friend 
for the last time. And with what full hearts 
we passed the threshold of the little room, 
to find Brother Mieth placidly sleeping in 
a pretty bed, one of his hands lying on the 
counterpane with roses in it. We felt no 
horror at the stillness and whiteness of his 
face ; our thoughts of Death and Heaven were 
allied too closely for that. 

Then came the funeral. Before we jour- 
neyed to the graveyard, all met in the quiet 
chapel, where there was a short service, and a 
hymn : sung to stirring music of wind instru- 
ments, stringed instruments, and organ. The 
minister then opened a small paper, and read 
from it a brief memoir ofLour friend, through 
which we heard for the first time what had 
happened to him, and what work he had found 
time to do in all the years before his grave was 
ready. Knowing then, better than ever, whom 
we followed, all the men of the brotherhood, 
and all the boys in the school, two by two, 
with no pomp but the pomp of numbers, fol- 
lowed the bearers of a simple coffin. Arrived 
at the churchyard we there formed a great 
square that almost corresponded to the 
square of its four hedges. Brother Mieth 
was committed to the earth with blessings, 
and to this day I can tell by the thrill in my 
heart how we felt when, immediately after- 
wards, the trumpets were blown over his grave, 
Aided by that music, presently our funeral 
hymn rose from the voices of many men and 
boys, and spread through the silence of the 
country round about. 

Of course English teachers cannot bury 
one another for the edification of schoolboys. 
It is obvious that Iam not here recommending 
any rule of practice for adoption ; I suggest 
only a principle. I had been used at English 
schools to strictness of rule with laxity of 
principle: at New Unkrant we had strictness 
of principle with laxity of rule. At New 
Unkrant the discipline was (in consequence) 
beyond comparison the most real and com- 
plete. I had been taught in England to stick 
by my slate and dictionary, to keep my collar 
clean on Sunday, and to learn the collect. I 
was taught at New Unkrant to givefree play to 
all my faculties; the heart was stirred, the 
soul was roused, the affections were satisfied, 
no check was set upon the fancy, and we were 
abundantly provided with material for volun- 
tary exercise of thought. What if we did 
learn little algebra and little Greek !_ Every 
one of us was being humanised in the best 
way, and trained to become a thinker and a 
student for himself thereafter. Scarcely a boy 
was there who had not his case of butterflies 
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and beetles, diligently chased over hill 
and dale, or the reward of much exploring | 
upon trees, among herbs, and under sunny 
bits of rock, or in the pools under the moun- 
tains. Our fancy worked in all our play. We 
spent many a summer afternoon in a craggy 
dell, acting robber tales that we created for 
ourselves. Half way up a rock, some of us 
found a little nook approached through thick 
bushes by an obscure path, which had been 
used once by a hermit. We made a secret of 
it, and created it into a robbers’ rendezvous ; 
a band of gensd’armes was formed, while 
others volunteered toplay the part of travellers 
and wander through the wood, which was a 
very real wood. We had attacks, rescues, 
searches, captures, and stored up a great body 
of varied incident, until our career was stopped 
by the fall of a bold robber down a rock 
which he had scaled to rescue a companion. 
The rock was then forbidden, and as it over- 
hung the place of rendezvous the game was 
spoiled. 

It was no great check on the play of our 
imaginations that the pious Moravians forbade 
novels and plays as reading, and restricted us 
to edifying stories about Easter eggs and other 
holy things. Shakspeare, being a play writer 
was taken away from any§ English boy by 
whom he was imported, and restored at his | 
departure. We still found, however, many 
fanciful books, and there was no reason why | 
we should not contribute to each other all we 
knew concerning Schinderhannes, Eulen- 
spiegel, and such worthies. We were encou-| 
raged to tell tales of wonder to each other. I 
had not been long in the school before I com- 
mitted what would have been in England the 
enormous offence of filling a copy-book given 
to me for school uses, with a story about a 
green huntsman, who went up a hill through 
a wood, and heard a mysterious shot, and of | 
what followed. Brother Renchling found the | 
book and took it to his desk. Had he been | 
a British schoolmaster of the same date—woe 
to my skin! Brother Renchling smoked a 
pipe over the crude, childish composition, 
and in the next playtime offered to read to 
the room Damon's story. Straightway he 
began to deliver it from the book in German, 
either much embellished by translation, or to 
the most complaisant of audiences; and instead 
of a thrashing, Damon had for doing what was 
surely a fair self-imposed exercise, the reward 
of —— applause. 

hen James Damon had a Rudolf Py- 
thias in a pale young German, called the 
Baron, because he always wore a fine 
black velvet frock. Damon and Pythias 
were inseparable ; their desks were side by 
side, and they went far ahead or lagged far 
behind in the school walks, their usual occu- 
pation being the exchange of wonderful 
stories out of memory till menory was 
exhausted, and then out of recombinations 
and invention. A stray companion attached 
himself to us sometimes, and then another, 
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until at last we lost our privacy, and cameto be 
appointed joint story-tellers and poets laureate 
in the rooms to which we belonged, with a 
reputation that extended overthe rooms next 
above and below us. We had to produce 
verses on birth-days and school feasts, and to 
tell stories to order. A committee would try its 
skill in setting us the hardest wonder-subjects. 
In one case, for example, an appointed hero 
was to escape from a tower with walls three 
hundred feet above the ground and three hun- 
dred feet below it, and without doors and win- 
dows ; he was to have his clothes stolen from 
his back in daytime, while he was awake, yet 
without being aware of the theft; he was to 
swim through a river without being wet, and 
to do other such things. To Brother Rench- 
ling, who fell in so pleasantly with all these 
humours, it must have been amusing enough 
to hear the decisions of the jury that accepted, 
or refused as possible or impossible, the solu- 
tions we worked out for all such problems, 
A child’s notion of the possible and impossible 
in magic, of what is not fit and proper for 
the business of the marvel-monger, must 
furnish stuff for pleasant study to thoughtful 
man, 

Then we had festivals that did us in a few 


| days lexicon loads of good. We always went 


out in the warm spring weather at Whit- 
suntide, for a.long—perhaps, week long— 
ramble from hill to hill and town to town : 
now mounted upon donkeys, now rumbling in 
country-carts, now floating down the river in 
flat bottomed boats, but always proudest and 
best pleased when we were a-foot. How intense 
was our enjoyment of those walks! We slept 
where we halted for the night: in barns, in 
kitchens,—once in an old ruin—commonly on 
straw—one night only, in a town hotel on 


|feathers, which we hated. It vexed us to 


have to tell our friends, who had gone out in 
other directions, that we had been supping in 
a common hotel, like milksops, and sleeping 
through one of our nights on feather beds, 
Some amends were made to us on the suc- 
ceeding night, when it appeared that a few of 
our party would be put to sleep in a huge 
oven. ‘lhe glorious possibility of being for- 
gotten, and of the housewife’s coming in the 
morning, half sleepy, to set light to the straw, 
was a sublime thought to dismiss ourselves 
to sleep upon. We always preferred the halt- 
ing places where we got the blackest bread ; 
and we thought a farmhouse on a moun- 
tain, where the water was almost as expen- 
sive as the wine, incomparably a better 
hostelry than the Blue Angel, at Wiesbaden. 
Among towns, we liked best the fortresses in 
which we had prisons to see, and in which 
there were men at work with iron balls 
chained to their legs; next to the for- 
tresses, we liked the towns that had grand 
churches in them ; it delighted us to scram- 
ble to the organ-loft and get a grizzly and 
good-natured organist to play for us, and let 
us sound with our own finger the vox 
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humana, most beloved of stops, There was 
one cathedral, I remember, in which there 
were by the altar twelve apostolic seats, like 
huge gilt ottomans ; we came away ossessed 
with the idea that they were twelve huge 
masses of gold—for we knew nothing of the 
world’s gold-leaf and veneer. 

The festival of festivals was Christmas, 
The joy of it extended over half the year; 
three months were happily spent in prepara- 
tion for it ; three in recollection of its glories. 
We prepared for this festival by writing 
lists of articles that we described as presents, 
within reasonable bounds, of which we 
never felt the limit. The school gave to each 
of us at Christmas, what his boyish heart 
desired. Such gifts, doubtless, were set down 
in the bill sent home ; but, inasmuch as that 
bill was a moderate one, such extras nobly 
filled the place of what we, in England, call 
accomplishments on the usual terms. There, 
we were taught music and modern languages 
and all such matters, as things of course. 
We had these gifts to expect, with doses 
of sweetmeat and wax tapers, and we 
had also our own Christmas decorations to 
prepare. 

No manager, engaged in mounting a grand 
opera or fairy-piece, can be busier than we 
were, or conceited ourselves to be, in prepara- 
tion for the Christmas festival. Pocket-money 
was diverted from its usual channels ; and, 


instead of milk, eggs, chocolate, and cider, 


we bought coloured wax-tapers, coloured 
cardboard, coloured paper, and coloured 


are The pictures and papers were sold 
y the drawing-master. The world was then 
in a ferment on the subject of the gallant 
Poles, and we liked nothing so well for 
Christmas ornament as gay pictures of 
Polish lancers dashing down into the thick 
of battle. Such scenes, and the Siege of 
Antwerp, very rich in reds and yellows, and, 
next to these, pictures of horses, we con- 
ceived to be at the head of the Fine Arts, and 
sought accordingly ; for, during the Christmas 
week, our rooms were to be picture-galleries. 
That was not all. Every desk was to be 
illuminated with the greatest attainable 
blaze of little tapers ; and there was a rivalry 
among us, each attempting to outshine his 
neighbours. That was not all. We devoted 
our leisure to constructive works, erected sta- 
bles and mangers, cottages, palaces, and cathe- 
drals of cardboard ; cut out elaborately orna- 
mented windows, and filled them with bits of 
coloured paper oiled to represent stained 
glass. Into our stables, cottages, palaces and 
cathedrals, we put tapers, and made the 
whole school a complete maze of tapers, 
pictures, and transparencies, combined with 
a tasteful and liberal display of sugar-orna- 
ments, apples, walnuts, and presents gene- 
ally, among which, skates and butterfiy-cases 
were the leading articles. The good people 
of the town, whom we saw only then, and at 
our school oratorios, came round to wonder 
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at our fairy-land ; a very fairy-land it was to 
us, whatever they in their wisdom may have 
thought about it. For weeks afterwards we 
played at marbles for our walnuts, and go 
great was the glut of them that one suc- 
cessful speculator, who was master of the 
bottom draw of a chest, was commonly sup- 
posed to have filled that drawer with his 
winnings. 

When the year was on the point of depar- 
ture, we sat up and went to chapel soon after 
eleven o'clock, Then, when the worthy 
preacher, on the stroke of midnight, was 
balancing a sentence on his two extended 
fingers, the clock would chime, and our dear 
friends, the trumpets, would dash in with a 
sudden crash, ma smash the discourse in an 
instant without mercy; down sat the 
preacher and up rose the people with a 
stirring hymn, accompanied by the pealing 
organ, and the flutes, and horns, and 
fiddles. 

So we began the year with a stir at 
our hearts and quickened fancy; so we 
carried it through. The faculties that made 
us happiest, and that were given for wise 
purposes in special strength to children, were 
called into full play. 

We kept all rthdays ina room. If there 
were twenty boys and two brothers, there 
were twenty-two birthdays a year to keep, 
Each boy received on his anniversary, little 
love-tokens from his comrades, and con- 
tributed in return a scrap of pocket-money 
towards the establishment of a small feast on 
the next halt holiday: a feast of cakes and 
cider in a country orchard, when the season 
favoured : or, in cold weather, of chocolate and 
cakes at home. The birthday of either of the 
two brothers would be kept more solemnly, 
Before he came down in the morning, a little 
table before his desk would be covered with 
a snowy napkin, and upon the napkin would 
be placed our offerings, Always, there was a 
pipe with cunningly-worked stem and splen- 
did bowl. Every working brother possessed 
a cupboard full of such pipes, and was as glad 
to be so richly stocked, as any English lady is 
when she is mistress of a wardrobe full of 
dresses. If it were not really so, we thought so, 
and were never interrupted in such thinking. 
To the pipe, we added any other trifles that 
we imagined likely to give pleasure, and 
some articles contributed by individuals out 
of their own possessions. We put a mighty — 
nosegay in the background, and tricked out 
with flowers all our sacrifice. Then, when 
the good brother came down, of course we said 
many a kind thing tohim, and had many a kind 
thing said to us. Andin the afternoon we 
were repaid with perhaps a sail down the 
broad river to some celestial inn among the 
mountains and the vines, where we had real 
Malaga wine instead of cider, and cakes only 
fit to be eaten with such nectar. 

Very puerile, perhaps, all this was, but 
therefore, as a Dominie would say, most fit for 
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pueri. I only know that under such dis- 
cipline our hearts were softened ; that we 
were, not in this instance only, but by the 
hundred and uniformly, tractable and loving, 
while the simple piety of the good brothers was 
so well recommended to us, that although they 
taught no other doctrine than the principles 
of Christian uprightness and charity, we 
learned as much of truth from them as could 
have been communicated even by any cate- 
chism I know—or don’t know. 

I was a little rascal when I first went to 
New Unkrant, because my puerility had been, 
at other schools, discouraged and repressed; 
the instincts with which I was created, had 
been stupidly opposed, and I was diverted 
into a condition for which the Creator never 
destined me. ‘The liberty of growth en- 
couraged at New Unkrant may have been 
extreme. I think it was not, but I will not 
presume to decide upon the point. This 
only I have a right to testify, that from 
the hard work-days of the world whenever 
energies were called for,. troubles grew 
thick, or temper came to be tried, I have 
always looked back with a strong affection 
toNew Unkrant as the place in which I had 
learned the lessons that would help me best. 

Yes, that those lessons have been my best 
helpers, I am, in my grateful manhood, 
sure. When blight was gathering about the 
budding faculties, those true-hearted Mora- 
vians blew the blight away: and wretched 
indeed might have been the blossom but for 
them. You pedagogues, who cut and trim your 
children into shape, you know well enough that 
if you mend a rosebud with your pen-knives, 
you destroy that upon which you cut your 
mark. Water the roots, let the wind blow, 
and the sun shine, and the rains fall ; remove 
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age to Mecca and Medina; but they fre- 
quently perform the troublesome journey 
by deputy, and this is understood to answer 
quite as well, and even to be in rather better 
taste, than the incurring of unnecessary fatigue. 
They abstain from wine,—especially in public 
or in the presence of talkative people; and 
they are very much given to charities—par- 
ticularly with other people’s money. 

The cadi marries sae and finds it a very 
good business, The ceremony is brief, consist- 
ing indeed only of a few words; but it is neces- 
sary they should be pronounced in presence 
of credible witnesses, These were often difficult 
to find, in a country where truth was seldom 
spoken, and every man’s lieswere of course no- 
toriousenough. Under these circumstances, it 
occurred to the green-turbaned descendants of 
Mahomet to set up in trade as witnesses, inas- 
much as their respectability was shown to all 
men, like a judge’s wisdom, by the nature of 
their head-dress. These gentry, however, in 
process of time, professed to witness so many 
things which had never occurred, that the 
profession fell into disrepute, and is now alto- 
gether, a mere refuge for decayed noblemen— 
like British diplomacy. 

Your Regular Turk was allowed four wives ; 
but he found the practice of maintaining them 
in the highest degree inconvenient. They 
not only contrived to keep him penniless, 
but they made use of their nails upon each 
other’s faces with such liveliness and ability 
that no one of them was ever fit to be seen ; 
and their determined and noisy hostility was 
invariably a scandal to every neighbourhood 
in which they lived. Such circumstances 
have usually induced gentlemen, even of 
the Regular Turk order—notorious for their 
love of peace—to confine themselves to one. 


all that is hurtful, enrich the soil by which | The apartments of the other ladies, who have 


the plant is fed, but let the laws of nature 
take their course. If you know well, that 
you must act so by a rosebud which you 
wish to rear into a healthy blossom, why do 
you act with less care in your treatment 
of the budding mind and soul ? 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN, 
REGULAR TURKS. 


Tr is commonly said of an Englishman, or 
English boy, not easy to deal with in respect 
of extremity of temper, that he is a regular 
Turk, I have made a few notes of the real, 
original, regular Turks, as they appear in 
their own country. 

Regular Turks have four fasts yearly, and 
they keepthem with rare good faith. They pray 
five times a day, and commence at daybreak. 
They are constantly washing themselves, in 
the belief’ that washing purifies their souls ; 
but the founder of their faith well knew that, 
in their hot climate, it is the body which re- 
quires constant purifying. They are bound, 
in conscience, to make at least one pilgrim- 


had, 1 am sorry to say, nothing to do with the 
cadi, depends on the size of the establish- 
ment; forlong experience has shown the Turk 
that the only way to prevent the ladies of every 
condition from tearing each other’s eyes out, is 
to lock them up in separate apartments. Va- 
cancies, therefore, in a Turkish harem occur 
on the same principle as they happen in 
a private lunatic asylum, and depend alto- 
gether upon the empty rooms, 

Your Turkish damsel is an odd sort of 
body. Quaint, fat, painted, bedizened, tat- 
tooed, and childish; her occupation con- 
sists in eating sweetmeats, and tossing 
about her clothes; employments some- 
times varied by dances and songs, not very 
delicate. 

The children of each lady are brought up 
separately, having no communication what- 
ever with the establishment over the way; 
except for the purpose of making themselves 
disagreeable to it. Whenever they meet the 
opposition, there is usually a stand-up fight, in 
the same way as there would be with their 
amiable mammas; but a prudent parent 
usually prevents the occurrence of any 
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unpleasantry of this kind, by not making them 
acquainted with each other. A youth on 
leaving the harem, therefore, is often aston- 
ished at the number of his unknown relatives— 
more surprised, indeed, than gratified. Should 
he eventually become wealthy and powerful, a 
sure title to his favour used to be to dispose 
effectually of a few of them, no matter how, 
so that they were never heard of any more ; 
but recently this practice seems to have 
fallen off. 

Fine fat slaves, sound in wind and limb, 
and good steppers, are on sale daily at the 
bazaars ; and there is always a large stock on 
view for ready money, or the bill of an 
approved party. Ladies once established in 
the family are unsaleable by law; but all 
others may be had at reasonable prices, ac- 
cording to the season and demand. Ifa Jew or 
even a Christian want a good serviceable 
slave, there are always plenty of his own per- 
suasion ready for inspection or purchase. ‘The 
Mahommedans of our species are reserved 
solely for Mussulmans. A slave merchant 
is a highly respectable person in Turkey ; 
indeed, almost on a level with a British 
horse-dealer : a profession much adorned by 
our noblemen: in fact, all good judges of 
flesh hold both professions in the highest 
esteem. On the whole, however, perhaps 
the Turk has the best of it. He does not 
require stables, and the animals fetch a larger 
price. He has never occasion to be solicitous 
about the price of oats, and need provide, for 
his stock, nothing beyond a strictly moderate 
dietary. 

Mr. Urquhart gaveatolerably long list of the 
things in which we differ from the Turks, and 
in which the Turks differ from us ; but there 
are still some others. In Turkey, the left side 
and not the right is the place of honour. The 
Turks are so lost to all sense of proper feel- 
ing, as to bury their dead without any unne- 
cessary fussor parade; whereas, we think itpre- 
cisely the proper time to make a disturbance, 
and to fire off the great family guns, so that the 
delightful vanities of life may not desert a 
man until we have quite done with him. 
Their dead are so buried as to be dissolved 
speedily ; ours are preserved, precisely that we 
may be always in a lively state of expectation 
for the return of their diseases ; and that, as 
they cannot come back to us, we may join 
them as soon as possible. 

The Turk loves fine horses and servants, but 
he is more or less indifferent about his clothes. 
As for the fine arts, our excellent new ac- 
quaintances have not, hitherto, troubled them- 
selves much about them. They think the 
acquisition of useful knowledge, and the 
motives which founded the Penny Magazine, 
altogether beneath the dignity of a wise 
man of the East. Crossing your legs, and 
smoking an unmanageable pipe is more 
rational and more easy. Such is their opinion. 
Thus it turns out that the art of writing is a 
rare accomplishment in Turkey ; it is even a 
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trade, and practised by very few. It ig 
understood to take twenty years’ diligent 
sapping to acquire so much knowledge as may 
enable an individual to look out a word in 
Mr. Redhouse’s Turkish dictionary, and then 
the individual must be Mr. Redhouse himself; 
indeed it would be hardly going too far to 
say that every man makes his own Turkish, 
It is certain that, during a tolerably close and 
extensive experience in the country, I never 
met two intimate friends, one of whom would 
agree that the other understood his mother 
tongue, as it ought tobe understood. Print- 
ing is entirely in the background. At Con- 
stantinople there are but two newspapers; 
and one is constantly knocking up for want 
of subscribers. There is no daily journal, and 
there are six hundred thousand or seven 
hundred thousand resident inhabitants, be- 
sides strangers. This little fact will show, as 
well as most others, how thoroughly our new 
acquaintances are likely to be informed on 
current. events, and why they often suppose 
Great Britain to be an island in the Red Sea. 
Indeed, their wisdom and intelligence in such 
respects is hardly to be surpassed ; and the 
facts I have related, and a few others, 
seem to hint to me that their language is 
likely enough to be extinct in a few years, 
The Greeks positively will not learn it, and 
the abolition of the Christian disabilities, 
together with the abolition of the Greek 
kingdom—which seems to bethreatened—will 
throw almost all public business into Greek 
hands ; for nearly all the notable activities in 
Turkey, whether political or otherwise, are 
foreigners ; even artisans are strangers, down 
to the men who serve in the docks and 
arsenals ; but it is not easy to see how this 
should be otherwise, for the Koran expressly 
forbids the carving of any kind of image; 
and, with a refreshing contempt for practi- 
cal people, declares the finest efforts of handi- 
work in the world, simply abominable. The 
only really worthy employment for a Regu- 
lar Turk’s money appears to be building 
a mosque; but the triumphs of Turk- 
ish architecture, of late years, have been 
anything but remarkable. They have always 
lacked the airy and elaborate grace of Arab 
buildings ; and I could point out as few 
edifices erected by them which are altogether 
satisfactory as I could in England. 

The political history of Turkey will not be 
found pleasant reading for a merciful man. It 
seems little else than a foul story of poisonings, 
assassinations, massacres, pleasingly enlivened 
by the moral reflections of Sultan somebody 
at every newenormity. But I am not there- 
fore of opinion that the Turks are cruel as @ 
nation. Too much power is good for nobody. 
The sultans had too much power, and they 
misused it. For the rest, they were generous, 
simple, and sincere, when it was not their 
interest to be otherwise, and when their 
childish wiles were not called into action by 
having to deal with a Greek. Such they 
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were; such they are. I see no valid reason 
to assert that our Eastern allies are 
much changed since Bertezena chastised the 
Khan of the Geougen, or Disabul harried the 
unwarlike. subjects of Byzantine Tiberius. 
Europe is changed, however. The Emperor of 
Austria is no longer the insignificant person 
he was when John Sobieski rescued Vienna 
from the Ottoman hordes; and France 
is another sort of country than it was 
when Charles Martel saved Christendom 
on the plains of Tours. Russia also could 
hardly be brought to understand a joke as 
well as when Achmet the Third dictated 
peace to a snubbed Peter the Great upon: the 
banks of the Pruth. Four hundred years of 
oppression have even united the Greeks, 
have nerved their arms, and made them more 
sharp-witted and unscrupulous than ever. 
Thus, turn which way the Regular Turk will, 
he has no elbow room, He would be delighted 
to have a quiet little game of conquest and 
pillage, or even one which was not quiet, for 
the matter of that; but there is no longer a 
field for Turkish talents, and many a stiff- 
hearted elderly Turkish gentleman believes 
firmly that the world is coming to an end in 
consequence. 

Our new acquaintances (I continue to call 
them our new acquaintances, for really the 
present generation of Europeans seem almost 
to have been ignorant of their existence until 
lately) have a great dislike to renegades, 
They explain it from an interesting observa- 
tion of the Caliph Omar. An Arab chief 
appeared before him, and desired to renounce 
the faith of Islam because it did not allow 
him to marry two sisters at the same time. 
The caliph immediately applied a stout stick 
with great vivacity to the applicant’s head ; 
and, as if that were not suflicient argument 
for such a person, the Commander of the 
Faithful gave the wretch to understand that 
an apostate ought to suffer death. Thus, 
whatever your worthless adventurer now 
setting out to swim in the troubled waters of 
Turkey may think to the contrary, he will 
gain nothing but contempt by turning Turk. 
I have seen swarms of deluded miscreants 
who did so ; but they got nothing by it ; and 
shamble about Constantinople,haggard, seedy, 
and despised. 
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They do not appear to object to duelling or 
to danger of any kind from fear of death. 
Their downright pluck on all occasions is 
beyond all question or dispute. They decline to 
go to lonely places on cold mornings for the 
purpose of murdering a friend who has 
trodden on their toes, because it is not in 
accordance with their principles. They avoid 
giving people a chance of treading on their 
toes by persevering in the excellent old 
system of tucking them out of the way 
by sitting down cross-legged upon them; 
while they carry on all verbal intercourse 
with each other in such a flowery and won- 
derful strain, that cause of offence can rarely 
occur. No doubt, if cause of offence do 
occur, they still prefer now and then poisoning 
to any more noisy means of quieting a person 
who has become obnoxious to them. They 
have not, however, attained the elegance in 
the art of silent destruction which has been 
attributed to the Italians and Russians ; nor 
is (or ever was) the custom so common 
among them. A Turkish difference, espe- 
cially with a Greek, is often settled by hired 
servants, whose chief employment is to 
shake and thump people who cannot be 
brought to reason by other means. The 
Greek gentlemen understand this ; and avoid 
personal encounters, therefore, as much as 
possible, 

Regular Turks are fatalists. They 
are not of the opinion of Pope and most 
modern philosophers. They think that nature 
is not only held fast in Fate, but that 
Fate holds the human will in its tight grasp 
also. They believe that everything, from 
the growth of little apples to the roasting of 
Greek rebels, was pre-ordained. Thus, they 
are not fond of taking useless steps to avert 
disaster, and insurance offices are unknown 
among them. They would consider such an in- 
stitution as a temple of Mammon and un- 
righteousness, Even the Quarantine is an in- 
stitution, new, and by no means pleasing among 
them. The doctor does not appear to them 
the potent personage he seems to us. 
They respect him indeed as a soother of pain ; 
but they hold that no man ean avert that 
which is written. For this reason the Regular 
Turk is not fond of interfering with the pro- 
ceedings of Fate in the case of a house on 


One ot the questionable things aboutthe Re- | fire, and the best exertions of a Braidwood at 


gular Turk in the eyes of all British gentlemen 
of honour must be his inveterate dislike to 
duelling; which he cannot be brought to 
understand. He supposes that our duels are 


the recent catastrophe would have been held 
by them as red-hot blasphemy. The Turk 
would shake hands (if shaking hands were 
his way) with an individual who had the 


fought by command of our Sultana, and con-|small-pox, with the utmost gallantry and 
stitute merely a means at the disposal of that | politeness. He is not averse either, to wearing 


august potentate for getting rid of disagreeable 
people. They have an extremely convenient 
custom for quarrelsome folk. At the feast of 
the Bairam, every Turk is bound to make it 
up with his enemy, be that “it” what it may. 
Whether they hate each other more: cor- 
dially afterwards or not, this deponent 
knoweth not. 


the clothes of an acquaintance who may have 
lately died of the plague. Turkish logicians 
reason upon this subject with marvellous 
wisdom. They assert that the plague is 
a spirit who walks the air, carrying two 
lances, one white and the other black. With 
these he strikes mankind. Men struck with 
the white lance will not die, but nothing can 
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save men struck with the black one. Other 
pundits maintain with equal erudition, 
that the plague is not represented by one 
spirit, but by many. This dispute has 
often waxed warm; but, up to the present 
time, the wise men of the East have not come 
toa decision. Indeed they do not love deci- 
sions, or decisive people. 

I do not know that I have anything 
more to say about the Regular Turk this 
evening. He is a strange weary, broken-down, 
cranky, rickety, crotchety old person whose 
beginning, end, and whole history may be 
summed up in two words—pipes and peace. 


REVOLVERS. 


Tue effect of the first firing of a gun in 
the presence of astonished savages is always 


an interesting point in the narratives of old | 


voyages of discovery ; but, setting aside the 
fire, and the smoke, and the loud report, it 
was, at an early period, found out that guns 
—at all events those guns in use when Captain 
Cook sailed round the world were—after 
all, not very terrible engines. 

History cannot tell of a time when men did 
not make bows and arrows; and it is no 
more than seventy-eight years ago since Benja- 
min Franklin—who had that kind of mind 
which is not always satisfied with received 
opinions—gravely recommended the American 
patriots, then at war with King George’s troops, 
toreturn to the very weapons that were carried 
by Ishmael the son of Abraham. Bows and 
arrows, he said, were good weapons, and not 
wisely laid aside: first, because a man may 
shoot as truly with a bow as with a common 
musket ; secondly, because he can discharge 
four arrows in the time of charging and dis- 
charging one bullet ; thirdly, because his 
object is not obscured from his view by the 
smoke of his own comrades ; fourthly, becansea 
flight of arrows seen coming upon them 
terrifies and disturbs the enemy’s attention 
to his business; fifthly because an arrow 
sticking in any part of a man disables him 
until it is extracted; and sixthly, be- 
cause bows and arrows are more easily 
provided everywhere than muskets and am- 
munition. Thirty thousand Frenchmen fell 
at Crecy, mostly pierced by the arrows and 
bolts of the English and of their Genoese auxi- 
liaries ; and old French chroniclers attest the 
terror and confusion which the English 
archers always produced in the enemy’s 
ranks. There was a time—before British 
sovereigns had an army or even a respectable 
body-guard at command—when not only A 
was an archer, and shot at a frog; but when 
©, D, and all the other letters of the 
alphabet, were archers, and shot at every- 
body and everything that could stand for a 
mark ; from frogs to sovereigns. Consequently 
sovereigns, when tempted to visit their 
subjects’ pockets without consulting their 
refractory commons, were induced to con- 
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\sider that propensity, and to modify their 
determination accordingly. 

But that is all gone by now. It is all 
\dwindled down into a few Toxophilite 
|Clubs, whose members wear Lincoln 
green and black cocks’ feathers ; being very 
harmless ladies and gentlemen, who only hurt 
each other by accident at pretty archery 
fétes. Great prelates no longer exhort their 
hearers to the diligent practice of archery, 
Princes have ceased to pride themselves on 
striking the bull’s eye at two hundred and 
forty yards, or to command their sheriffs to 
visit all the live geese in their respective 
counties, and compel them to shed six good 
feathers each for the shafts of arrows. All 
the old Doubles are dead who would have 
clapped i’ the clout at twelve score ; and car. 
ried you a forehand shaft a fourteen or a four- 
teen and a half, that it would have done aman’s 
heart good to see. Political economists of 
| these days do not insist that every butt of 
Malmsey or Tyre wine shall come accompa- 
nied by ten good bow staves. The age of 
archery is fled, and no force of reasoning of 
even fifty-Franklin power could bring it 
back again. 

The struggle between bows and guns 
was long, and at one time doubtful. In- 
deed, when we remember the clumsy 
and inefficient nature of the earliest speci- 
mens of portable fire-arms, it is easier to 
understand the opposition which they met 
with from warriors of conservative principles, 
than to account for their ever having been 
| adopted. Weapons intended to be destructive, 
| but really more harmless than those which our 
soldiers carried even in the last war, it would 
be difficult toimagine. It is said that each 
soldier fired away his own weight in, lead 
for every man that he hit. There is a pro- 
verb that says every bullet finds its billet; 
but if that means that every bullet finds its 
man, it is not true of more than one in eight 
hundred ; for, in the desultory warfare at the 
Cape Colony, itis calculated that every wounded 
Caffre cost us three thousand two hundred 
balls. Bows and arrows could hardly have 
done less damage than this, I think. 

The British firelock—fitted with percussion 
caps, and otherwise improved—is still in the 
hands of the bulk of our troops, but it is now 
condemned by the oldest of the old school 
of warriors. It will kill if levelled at masses 
of men quite close, and so would a shower of 
bricks and stones, which would not be so 
liable to strike the ground before it strikes 
the object, nor to fly to right or left of it, 
nor over it, as a musket bullet is. Barba- 
rian tribes in MHindostan, and naked 
savages at the Cape, were not so slow 
as the authorities at home, or even as officers 
in action, in finding out what a miserable wea- 
pon for defence Brown Bess is. With the 
Caffres it was long a favourite sport to pro- 
voke sentries, or small bodies of troops, to 
fire; then, rushing forward, to wrest the 
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musket from their hands while they were' 
endeavouring to reload. The wild beast has 
sense, enough to adopt the same tactics, and | 
it is therefore not surprising to read that the 
Texan Indians (without knowing anything of | 
the Caffres) served their white enemies pre-| 
cisely in the same way. American borderers, | 
not having the habit of looking to a Colonial 
Ofiice five thousand miles off for orders, 
or instructions, or protection, were better 
prepared to meet such antagonists than 
the settlers of Sandy Rock. But even 
in that agreeable border land—where no man 
thinks of going abroad without his tools; 





where Senator Wilson, commonly called Horse 
Ears, quarrels with Senator Doubleup, and 
fights out his quarrel, injthe presence of Speaker 
and reporters’ gallery as an enlivening epi- 
sode in the debate ;. where a purely indi- 
genous bravo and outlaw, is sentimentally 
described to be not necessarily in other 
respects a disagreeable member of society, 
but possibly an affectionate husband, a fond 
po a pleasant neighbour, courteous, 

umane, and seldom in liquor; where peace- 
ful-looking grey-headed personages, riding 
into town with no implements visible, except 


| a double-barrel rifle, a bowie-knife, and 


an Arkansas toothpick, are remarked by 
loungers to be poorly armed, and not to stand 
half a chanee—the Indian on horseback, 
with his antediluvian bow and arrow, is 
deemed a formidable enemy. He does not 
retire before the white man quite so obe- 
liently to a law of naturé as philosophers 
believe. The prairie tribes of Texas ride 
with boldness and wonderful skill. They are 
so dexterous in discharging arrows from the 
bow that a single Indian, galloping at full 
speed, is capable of keeping an arrow con- 
stantly in the air between himself and his 
eremy. The American borderers have be- 
come hardy, self-reliant, and superabundantly 
warlike, from the necessity of maintaining their 
footing against such undaunted and skilful 
foes. Their Virginia bear-rifles and double- 
barrel rifles were an improvement; but 
tue first had no advantage except its long 
range and spinning bullet ; and the latter, 
although valuable for giving two chances 
instead of one, was very heavy, difficult to 
aim with and, when once discharged, took 
exactly as long to reload as two muskets, 
They were taught early that their great 
countryman’s preference for the oldest weapon 
in the world over the latest improved fire- 
arms of his days, was noi so paradoxical as 
it seemed, Perhaps they were too proud of 
being civilised men to take to bows and arrows 
again; but they must many a time have 
envied the Indian his rapid and continuous 
discharge, and dreamt of a gun that would 
fire many balls without reloading. 

_ Such weapdns had beenattempted long before, 
in Europe, And abandoned as impracticable. 
There are 


very beautiful workmanship, which are known 
to be as old as the fifteenth century. These 
guns are in principle precisely the same as 


the guns and pistols now known as revol- 


vers, or repeating fire-arms; but they have 
serious defects. They are liable to ignite all 
the ¢harges at once, and seem to have 
been abandoned for practical warfare as 
dangerous or useless. No treatises spoke 
of them, though there were similar speci- 
mens of British and French manufacture 
in the United Service Museum, and at the 
Rotunda at Woolwich ; at Warwick Casile, 
and at the Musée d’Artillerie, and the 
Hotel Cluny in Paris, Even when Elisha 
Collier, an American gunsmith, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, hit 
upon the same principle, he fell into the very 
errors which earlier gunmakers had already 
remedied, Another American gunsmith in 
the following year patented a revolver, which 
was also found to be impracticable. 

Colonel Colt is undoubtedly the first in- 
ventor of a really available repeating pistol. 
Ignorant, as he declares himself to have 
been of all previous attempts of the kind, 
and having an imperfect knowledge of me- 
chanics, he had thought as early as the year 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, of the 
possibility of making a pistol that might be 
tired many times without reloading. Living, 
he says, in a country of most extensive fron- 
tier, still inhabited by aborigines, and knowing 
the insulated position of the enterprising 
pioneer, and his dependence sometimes alone 
on his personal ability to protect himself 
and his family, he had often meditated upon 
the inefficiency of the ordinary double-bar- 
relled gun and pistol; both involving a loss 
of time in reloading, which was frequently 
fatal in the peculiar character of Indian war- 
fare. When a youth, indeed, returning from 
a voyage to India, he had amused himseif 
on board the vessel in constructing a model 
of his idea in wood, burning out the bores with 
hot iron. His first device was that bundle 
of barrels well known in the windows of the 
London gunsmiths, and which is merely a 
multiplied double barrel. But, in eighteen 
hundred and thirty-five—about the time when 
Her Majesty’s Board of Ordnance were be- 
ginning to hear of percussion caps, invented 
by a clergyman thirty years previously—Colo- 
nel Colt patented in the United States a pistol 
on the principle of a rotating cylinder breech, 
and a single barrel—a far more simple and 
beautiful invention. 

For those who have not seen a genuine Colt’s 
Revolver, we will endeavour to describe some 
of the advantages of this weapon: The revol- 
ving cylinder, behind the fixed barrel, is drilled 
with six hdles, into which, one after the other, 
the powder is rapidly dropped without being 
measured ; for it is impossible to put in too 
much powder, if room enough be left for the 


n the Armoury of the Tower of| ball. Six balls are then taken in the hand, and 


London several guns of Indian make and of|also placed, one after the other, in the holes. 
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These balls are of conical shape, like those for 
the Minié rifle, and are made of soft lead. 
They are rather larger than the holes ; 
but a ramrod fixed on a hinge under the bar- 
rel, being brought down by a handle, on the 
lever principle, forces all the balls, in rapid 
succession, into the holes. The charge being 
now perfectly air-tight, requires no wadding. 
At the back of this cylinder, are six nip- 
“ples, for percussion caps, carefully separated 

m each other; and the marksman, taking 
a few caps in his hand, puts one on each of 
these nipples, upon which the six-shooter 
is loaded. ‘The caps being at the back, 
and not at the top of the cylinder, will not 
fall off in carrying: and, both charges and caps 
being watertight, experiments have proved 
that they will fire after some hours’ im- 
mersion in water. The top of the hammer 
itself, in a line with a little spike on the end 
of the barrel, gives the sight for aiming. On 
pulling back the hammer with the thumb, 
after firing, the cylinder revolves one-sixth 
of its circumference, instantly bringing 
another hole, with its charge, in a line with 
the barrel. 
charges in the breech air-tight, none of the 
force of the powder is lost ; and the balls are 
carried further, and with far greater prevision 
than from an ordinary musket. 

This is the famous Revolver, of which mar- 
vellous tales are told in the Western States, in 
South America, and even in the Caucasus. 


Superstitious legends circulate, among the 
Russian soldiers, ofa young Lesghien chief who | 


held many pursuers at bay, picking them off 
one by one as they attempted to cross a plank 


bridge, till the wondering Muscovites, having | 


seen six of their number drop into the abyss 
below before the fire of a single pistol, turned 
and fied. More authentic stories of American 
colonels in the war in Mexico, engaging 
greater odds than any British sailor in a 
melodrama ever ventured upon, are told by 
disbanded volunteers throughout the States. 
Anecdotes, calculated to propitiate the Peace 
Society, appear in Californian papers, men- 
tioning how large parties of Indians, beholding 
those irresistible peacemakers in the hands of 
a handful of gold carriers, have been seen to 
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The barrel being rifled, and the | 


([Condueted by 


—the complete manufacture of a pistol, from 
dirty pieces of timber and rough bars of cast 
steel, till it is fit for the gunsmith’s case. ‘To 
see the same thing in Birmingham and in other 
places where firearms are made almost 
entirely by hand labour, we should have to 
walk about a whole day, visiting many shops 
carrying on distinct branches of the manu 
‘facture ; not to speak of the toolmakers, the ° 
|little screw and pin makers; all of whose 
iwork is done here. “We are independent 
people,” says my informant, “and are indebted 
| to no one, save the engine and fixed machine 
makers.” This little pistol which is just put 
into my hand will pick into more than two 
hundred parts, every one of which parts is made 
;by a machine. A little skill is required in 
polishing the wood, in making cases, and in 
guiding the machines ; but mere strength of 
muscle, which is so valuable in new societies, 
would find no market here—for the steam- 
engine—indefatigably toiling in the hot, suffo- 
cating smell of rank oil, down in the little 
stone chamber below—performs nine-tenths of 
| all the work that isdone here. Neat, delicate- 
handed, little girls do the work that brawny 
smiths stilldo in other gun-shops. Most of them 
have been sempstresses and dressmakers, 
unused to factory work, but have been induced 
to conquer some little prejudiceagainst it, by 
the attraction of better pay than they could 
hope to get by needlework. Even the men 
have, with scarcelyan exception, been hitherto 
ignorant of gunmaking. No recruiting ser- 
geant ever brought a more miscellaneous 
|group into the barrack-yard, to be drilled 
more rapidly to the same duty, than these two 
hundred hands have been. Carpenters, cabi- 
net-makers, ex-policemen, tatters, cabmen, 
hatters, gas-fitters, porters, or, at least, one 
representative from each of those trades, are 
steadily drilling and boring at lathes all day 
in upper rooms. Political economists tell us 
that the value of labour will find its level as 
surely as the sea: and so, perhaps it will: 
but it is asort of sea that does not right 
itself quickly enough to prevent a great deal 
of misery ; that is always recognised and de- 
plored ; but for which the best mathematicians 
of the school have not yet been able to find a 








drop their greedy eyes, and slink away. Our| remedy. For Science, with her two centuries 
own Officers at the Cape of Good Hope, who | of pedigree, has become a little aristocratic,and 
were graciously permitted to purchase Colt’s|does not bend her genius down to man 
Revolvers for their own uses with their| incidents of individual wretchedness whic. 
own money, relate their marvellous achieve-|humbler folks cannot shut their eyes to. 
ments, till Her Majesty’s Board of Ordnance| Perhaps if men who have learnt but one — 
begin to hear of them. When British and | trade, and have grown old in it, could be as 
Russian gunboats shall have come to hand-to- | easily absorbed into another, when desirable, 
hand fighting in the narrow and shallow | asthese new gunsmiths are, the working world 
channels of the Finlandic Archipelago, we| would go more smoothly than, it does. The 
—— hear of them again, irls here earn from two to three shil- 

e are on the threshold of Colonel Colt’s| lings per day ; the boys the samie. The men 
factory, in the sombre and smoky region| get from three to eight shillings per day of 
of Milibank. Under the roof of this iow, ten hours; while one or two, being quick, 
brickbuilt, barrack-looking building, we are|clever, and reliable, are paid regularly 
told that we may see what cannot be seen | twelve shillings per day. What i$ commonly 
under one roof elsewhere in all England| called piece-work is not the system usually 
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adopted here. It has been found to tempt 
the men to hurry their work at the expense 
of a neat finish, and the manager prefers to 
give a workman six months’ trial, during 
which he learns his business of gun-making 
by machinery, and is also sure by that 
time to have shown what wages he is worth. 
Only twelve of these people are Americans ; 
one or two Germans ; the rest are English, 

Listening to these facts as my conductor 
communicates them, we pass into a long room 
hung with portraits of targets as they 
appeared after firing at them with Colt’s 
revolvers. All the bullet marks are, of 
course, very near the bull’s eye — which, 
I hope I am not presumptuous or depre- 
ciatory of the great Colt imvention in 
attributing in some measure to the marks- 
man. Beyond this is the store room, 
lined with wooden racks up to the ceiling, 
which are almost naked now, only five pistols 
of all the number that are made here—six 
hundred a week—being at this moment in 
store. For there is a new government order 
for the Baltic ; and as fast as they are finished 
the pistols are sent away, packed in deep 
cases, that look very large indeed, considering 
that they are only for five-and-twenty single 
pistols each. But the conical balls and bullet- 
moulds, powder-flasks and percussion caps 
take up more room than the pistols them- 
selves. 

Out of the hot atmosphere, and the all-per- 
vading odour of hot oil, we pass a yard ancle 
deep in iron chips (which make a dry hard 
road in all weathers, very destructive to 
leather) into a long out-building, in which 
the only genuine smiths are at work. Here 
the very beginning of the per is made ; if 
we except the cutting and polishing of the 
stock, which have been already described 
in these pages.* There is little of the 
noise of a smithy here, except the roaring of 
the furnaces. A workman rams the end of 
along bar of steel into the fire; and, taking 
it out glowing with heat, strikes a bit off the 
end as if it were a stick of peppermint ; 
while his companion, giving it a couple of 
rough taps upon the anvil, drops the red-hot 
morsel into a die. This die is a plug-hole 
shaped something like a horse-shoe, at the 
foot of a machine, bearing a painful resem- 
blance toa guillotine. While they have been 
breaking off the bit of steel, a huge screw has 
been slowly lifting up the iron hammer-head, 
which plays the part of the axe in the guillo- 
tine : and now the great hammer drops, and 
with one stroke beats the piece of iron to the 
form of the die.. It has cooled to a black 
heat now, and is shaped something like the 
sole of a very narrow shoe; but it must be 
heated again, and the heel end must be beat 
up at right angles to the long part—taking 
care that it be bent according to the grain of 
the metal, without which it will be liable to 
flaw. Thus fhe shield, and what may be 

* Guns bnd Pistols, See vol. iv. p. 580. 
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called the body of the pistol, are made in an 
instant, 

In Birmingham, the barrels of fire-arms are 
made of old nails that have been knocked 
about, and which are melted, rolled into 
sheets, twisted again, and beaten about, till 
they are considered to be tougher and less 
likely to burst ; but the American gunsmiths 
know nothing about this. They merely heat 
the end of the bars of cast steel again and 
beat it with steam hammers; for it would 
not do to draw it through holes, as thick wire 
is drawn, or to roll it as with ordinary round 
bars.. These hammers are fixed, five in a 
frame, where they quiver with a chopping 
noise too rapidly to count the strokes, over a 
little iron plate, never touching it, though 
coming very close. Into the first of these 
the smith thrusts the red end of the bar, and 
guides it till it is beaten square. The next 
hammer beats it smaller, but still square; 
the next beats it smaller and longer still, but 
rounder. The fourth hammer beats it quite 
round, and the fifth strikes off the exact 
length for the barrel. This gradual process 
is absolutely necessary, for the steel will not 
bear being beaten round the first time ; and, 
although five barrels may be thus forged in 
one minute, the rapid strokes of these ham- 
mers are said to make it quite as tough as 
the Birmingham plan; which seems to be 
borne out by the results at the Proof-House. 
On the same floor, the barrels and cylinders, 
after polishing, are case-hardened, and tinted 
blue, by burning im hot embers; processes 
which are well known. 

Across the yard strewn with chips of iron 
again, and through the tool room, where men 
are turning great screws and other bolts and 
portions of machinery, we mount to the first 
floor, and enter a long room filled with 
machines, and rather more redolent of hot 
rank oil. Considering that the floor sup- 
ports a long vista of machinery in full 
action, the place looks clean and neat, and 
is not very noisy. Girls quietly attending 
to the boring and rifling of the barrels 
—having nothing to do but to watch the 
lathe narrowly, and drop a little oil upon 
the borer with a feather now and then—men 
drilling cylinders, holding locks to steam 
files, cutting triggers, slotting screws, treatin 
cold iron everywhere as if it was soft wood, 
to be cut to any shape, without straining a 
muscle. It would be difficult and tedious to 
describe these machines minutely, although 
they are very interesting to a spectator, and 
cannot, I believe, be seen elsewhere. Every 
one of them is a simple lathe; but it is in 
the various cutters, borers, and riflers that 
the novelty and ingenuity exist. Where the 
thing to be made is of eccentric shape, the 
cutter is of eccentric shape also; and although 
the superintendent of each machine acquires 
more or less skill by practice, it is in the 
perfection of these cutters and borers that the 
guarantee for uniformity consists. The bores 
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of barrels and cylinders must be mathemati 
cally straight, and every one of the many 

arts must be exactly a duplicate of another. 
No one part belongs, as a matter of course, 
to any other part of one — but each 
piece may be taken at random from a heap, 
and fixed to and with the other pieces until a 
complete weapon is formed; that weapon being 
individualised by a number stamped upon 
many of its component parts. The advantage 
of these contrivances is obvious. In every case 
of revolvers are placed, when sold, a number 
of such parts of a pistol as are most liable to 
accident ; and, with these, any soldier or 
sailor may, in a few minutes, repair his own 
weapon. Seventy-odd out of a hundred of 
the injured revolvers picked up on the 
battle-tield during the Mexican war were 
repaired with bits of other pistols on the 
spot. 

In the top floor, just above this, men and 
women, with black ‘hands and faces, are 
polishing at lathes still moved, as everything 
is moved, by the steam engine in the hot 
stone chamber below. Everybody gets a 
slice of his thirty horse-power ; and my con- 
ductor says, they have still plenty of power to 
spare, as if steam power were an article like 
gas or water, to be laid on whenever it is 
wanted from a distant reservoir. Such, 
indeed, it is; though when carried far, 
as I saw it by a belt across the yard, much 
of the force, of course, is wasted. Here 
is-our friend, the butcher, still’ wearing a 
blue smock, and very busy polishing cylin- 
ders. His work spins so rapidly that 
red-hot particles of emery fly off and 
lodge upon his face, which is specked and 
spotted all over in rather a comical manner. 


He gets a hit in the eye sometimes (for he | 


will not wear spectacles), which causes great 
pain ; but not more than is occasioned by the 
minute chips of steel which trouble the work- 
men down stairs, and which have to be taken 
out with a magnet ; or, when they stick in, by 
scraping the eye with the sharpest knife that 
can befound. The butcher is very quiet and 
intent upon his work, as the manager enters 
with me; but the American close to us is 
singing a song when we come in, and does not 
think of leaving off—not he. The girls have 
a natural shame of black hands and faces, 
though they cannot help themselves, and look 
more closely down at their work while 
strangers are near, than the neat and tidy 
girls below. 

All this time we have been seeing only the 
making of little bits of a pistol. Pausing a 
moment, to see the engraving of a ship in 
full sail, and other ornamental work—inclu- 
ding the maker’s name stamped by great 
pressure on the cylinder—we come into a 
great room, where all the minute portions 
are brought to be examined. Here, by means 
of gauges, but chiefly by the practised eye of 
the superintendent, each separate article is 
examined, and rejected if in the slightest 





| degree faulty. From this room the various 
|parts are served out to the workmen who 
| put them together, and turn out the complete 
revolver. 

Every revolver being equal to six single 
pistols, they are rarely spoken of as braces, 
Most customers take only a single revolver and 
the name of every purchaser being recorded, 
and the number, which is marked un many 
| parts of the weapon, being noted at the same 
time, some curious identifications occur, 
Several anecdotes are related of persons 
who have been traced by the revolver in their 
possession. In the skirmishing in Florida, 
the death of many poor fellows whose 
/names were unknown, and who were found 
| killed,was certified to their friends by publish- 
ing the number of the pistol in their belt, or 
grasped in their stiff hands. There is a re- 
volver, says my conductor, which was brought 
to me to repair, some monthssince. I recog- 
|nised it, by the number, in a moment for one 
stolen from here long ago, and I think the 
man who brought it saw I did, for he never 
came to fetch it away again. In cases of 
murder perpetrated by a Colt’s revolver, the 
weapon itself, if ever one should be so used, 
would become a conclusive evidence. 

Here is the proving-room, where the 
|pistols undergo a preparatory trial, before 
| being sent up for the regular government 
proof. It is by no means, the dark, myste- | 
rious iron-plated room, in which I have been 
taught to. believe that guns are proved ; but 
an ordinary workshop, with two square | 
| wooden pipes, fixed horizontally, and open at 
the end, breast high. I am invited to prove | 
a pistol, by firing it into one of these pipes, 
| which, I am told, afford sufiicient protection 
to the firer in case of a barrel bursting—an | 
event, pains were taken to assure me, of very | 
rare occurrence. After a little practice, I 
find that a mere novice may, with one hand, 
discharge the six rounds as rapidly as the eye | 
can wink. 

My companion has nothing more to show 
me except the baths and the reading room, 
\supplied chiefly with newspapers, for the 
benefit of the workmen; so I bid him good 
day, and go out of the smell of hot rank oil, 
to enjoy more keenly the cool breeze that is 
blowing from the river. 
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